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crossed the 
Murray, and all 
Victoria was 
agog with the 
news. It was 
not his first in- 
vasion of that 
Colony, nor was 
it likely to be his 
last, unless Superintendent Kilbride 
and his mounted myrmidons did much 
etter than they had done before. There 
is no stimulus, however, like a tremb- 
ling reputation. Within four-and- 
twenty hours Kilbride himself was on 
the track of his old’ enemy, whose 
heels he had never seen, much less his 
face. And he rode alone. 

It was not merely his reputation 
which was at stake, though nothing 
sould restore that more effectually than 
the single-handed capture of so no- 
torious a desperado as Stingaree. The 


Superintendent was not unnaturally 
actuated by the sum of three hundred 
pounds now set upon the outlaw’s per- 
son, alive or dead. Moreover, he had 
reason to remember the hindrance his 
troopers had been to him upon the last 
occasion ; and, whatever else he lacked, 
Superintendent Kilbride had courage 
enough to furnish forth a .sqyadron. 
He was a_ black-bearded, high- 
cheeked Irish Australian, eager of tem- 
perament, keen to a fault, restless and 
irascible, but, upon the whole, as dan- 
gerous an enemy as another good 
fighter could desire; and Stingaree 
fought finely in an infamous cause; 
that was even too generally admitted, 
and the old tale of popular sympathy 
with a picturesque rascal responsible 
for not the least of the Superintend- 
ent’s difficulties. It was, however, but 
another of those obstacles which were 
more easily surmounted alone than at 
the head of a talkative squad; and with 
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this conviction Kilbride pushed his 
thoroughbred on and on through a 
whole cool night and three parts of an 
Australian summer’s day. Imagine, 
then, his disgust at the apparition of a 
mounted trooper galloping to meet 
him in the middle of the afternoon, and 
within a few miles of a former hiding- 
place of the bushranger, where the 
Superintendent had strong hopes oi 
finding and surprising him now. 

“Where the devil do you come 
from?” cried Kilbride, as the other 
rode up. 

“Jumping Creek,” was the crisp 
reply. “Stationed there.” 

“Then why don’t you stop there and 
do your duty?” 

“Stingaree!” said the laconic 
trooper. 

“What! Do you think you're after 
him too?” 

“T am after him.” 

“So am I!” 

“Then you're going in the wrong 
direction.” 

The Superintendent flushed a warm 
brown from beard to helmet. “Do you 
know who you're speaking too,” cried 
he. “I’m Superintendent Kilbride, 
and this business is my business and 
no other man’s in this Colony. You 
go back to your barracks, sir! I’m 
not going to have any d d fool in 
the force charging about the country 
on his own account.” 

The trooper was a dark, smart, 
dapper young fellow, of a type not 
easily browbeaten or subdued. And 
discipline is not the strong point of 
forces so irregular as the mounted 
police of a crescent Colony. But 
nothing could have been more admir- 
able than the way in which this rebuke 
was received. 

“Very well, sir, if you wish it; but I 
can assure you that you are off the 
track of Stingaree.” ' 

“How do you know?” asked Kilbride 
rudely; but he was beginning to look 
less black. 

“T happen to know the place. You 
would have some difficulty in finding 
it if you never were there before. I 
only stumbled across it by accident 
myself.” 





“Lately ?” 

“One day last winter when I was out 
looking for some horses.” 

“And you kept it to yourself?” 

The trooper hung his head. “I 
knew we should have him across the 
river again,” he said. “It was only a 
question of time; and—well, sir, you 
can understand!” 

“You were keen on taking him your- 
self, were you?” 

“As keen as you are, Mr. Kilbride!" 
owned the younger man, raising a pair 
of bold blue eyes, and looking his 
superior fairly and squarely in the face. 

Kilbride returned the stare, and what 
he saw unsettled him. The other was 
wiry, trim, eminently alert ; he had the 
masterful mouth and the dare-devil 
eye, and his horse seemed a part of 
himself. A more promising comrade 
at hot work the Superintendent could 
not desire, and the work would be hot 
if Stingaree had half a chance. After 
all it was better for two to succeed 
than for one to fail. “Half the money 
and a whole skin!” said Kilbride to 
himself, and rapped out his decision 
with an oath. 

The trooper’s eyes lit with reckless 
mirth, and a soft hurrah came from 
under his breath. 

“By-the-bye, what's your name,” 
said Kilbride, “before we start?” 

“Bowen—Jack Bowen.” 

“Then I know all about you! Why 
on earth didn’t you tell me before? It 
was you who took that black fellow 
who murdered the shepherd on Wool- 
shed Creek, wasn’t it?” 

The admission was made with due 
modesty. 

“Why, you're the very man for me!” 
the Superintendent cried. “You show 
the way, Jack, and I'll make the 
going.” 

And off they went together at a 
canter, the slanting sun striking fire 
from their buttons and accoutrements, 
and lighting their sunburnt faces as it 
lit the red stems and the white that 
raced past them on either side. For 
a little they followed the path 
which the Superintendent had taken 
on his way thither; then the trooper 
plunged into the thick bush on the left, 
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and thenceforth it was follow-my- 
leader, in and out, out and in, through 
a maze of red stems and white, where 
the pungent eucalyptus scent hung 



















‘“\Stingaree’s at 
home after all.” 


heavy as the sage- 
green, perpendicular 
leaves themselves; and 
so onward until the 
Superintendent called 
a halt. 

“How far is it now, Bowen?” 

“About a couple of miles, sir.” 

“And it will be light for another 


hour. There's nothing to be gained 
by keeping up this pace; we make 
more noise, and we can't use our eyes 
so well; besides which | want to talk 
to you, Bowen. Suppose we easy 
down and have a smoke?” 

“There’s nothing I should like bet- 
ter, sir.” 

So their reins dangled while they 
cut up a pipeful apiece, and presently 
the dull blue smoke was curling up- 
wards into the dull green foliage, pro- 

ducing subtle half-tint harmonies 

and momentary arabesques as the 
horses ambled neck and neck. 
‘‘Native of this Colony?” puffed 
the Superin- 
tendent. 


j 
4; Drawn by Charles Grunwald, 
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“Well, no—old country originally— 
but I’ve been out some years.” 

“That’s all right so long as you're 
not a New South Welshman,” said 
Kilbride, with a chuckle. “I'll be shot 
if I wouldn’t almost have turned you 
back if you had been!” 

Bowen smiled. 

“Victoria is to have all the credit, 
is she?” 

“Anyhow they shan’t have any on 
the other side or I'll know the reason 
why!” the Superintendent swore. “I— 
I—by Jove, I'd as lief lose my man 
again as let them have a hand in tak- 
ing him!” 

“But why?” 

“Why? Do you live so near the bor- 
der, and can you ask? Did you never 
hear a Sydney-side drover blowing 
about his blooming Colony? Haven't 
you heard of Sydney Harbor till you’re 
sick? And then their papers!” cried 
Kilbride, with columns in his tone. 
“But I'll have the last laugh yet! I 
swore I would, and I will! I swore 
I'd take Stingaree—” 

“So I heard.” 

“Yes, they put it in their infernal 
papers! 3ut it was true, and it is 
true—take him I will!” 

“Or die in the attempt, eh?” 

“Or die and be d——d as I de- 
serve !” 

All the bitterness of previous failure, 
indeed of notorious and much-criti- 
cized defeat, was in the Superintend- 
ent’s tone; that of his subordinate, 
though light as air, had a touch of 
insolence which an outsider could not 
have failed—but Kilbride was too ex- 
cited—to detect. The outsider would 
probably have foreseen a rivalry which 
no longer entered the Superintendent’s 
head. 

Meanwhile the country was chang- 
ing even with their now leisurely ad- 
vance. The timbered flats in the re- 
gion of the river had merged into a 
gully which was rapidly developing 
into a gorge, with new luxuriant 
growths, such as the tree-fern, which 
added greatly to the density of the for- 
est, suggesting its very heart. The 
almost neutral eucalyptian tint was 
splashed with the gay hues of many 


parrots, as though the gum-trees had 
burst into flower. The noise of run- 
ning water stole gradually through the 
murmur of the leaves. And suddenly 
an object in the grass struck the sight 
like a lantern flashed at dead of night; 
it proved to be an empty sardine-tin 
pricked by a stray lance from the set- 
ting sun. 

“We must be near,’ 
bride. 

“We are there! You hear the creek? 
He has a gunyah there—that’s all. 
Shall we rush it on horseback, or creep 
up on foot?” 

“You know the lie of ‘the land, 
Bowen; which do you recommend?” 

“Rushing it!” 

“Then here goes!” 

In a few seconds they had leapt their 
horses into a tiny clearing on the 
banks of a creek as relatively minute. 
And the gunyah—a mere funnel of 
boughs and leaves, in which a man 
could lie at full length, but only sit 
upright at the funnel’s mouth—this 
wild-beast’s lair seemed as empty as 
the space on every hand. The only 
other sign of Stingaree was a hank of 
rope flung carelessly across the gun- 
yah roof. : 

“He may be watching us from 
among the trees,” whispered the Su- 
perintendent, looking sharply about 
him. 3owen did the same thing, 
with one eye shut—a peculiar trick of 
his—and then shook his head. 

“T don’t think that, sir.” 

‘But it’s possible, and here we sit for 
him to pot us! Let’s dismount, 
whether or no.” 

They slid to the ground. The 
trooper found himself at the mouth of 
the gunyah. ‘‘What if he were in there 
after all!” said he. 

“He isn't,” said Kilbride, stepping 
in front and stooping quickly ; “but you 
might creep in, Jack, and see if he’s 
left any sign of life behind him.” 

The trooper turned his blue eyes 
full upon the other, and one of them 
shut again. 

“Oh,” cried Kilbride, “T’ll go in my- 
self if you like!” 

The men were standing between the 
horses, and their revolvers cocked. 


whispered Kil- 
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Bowen’s answer was to hand his 
weapon over to the Superintendent 
and to creep into the gunyah on his 
hands and knees. 

“Here’s something or other,” his 
voice cried thickly from within. It’s 
half buried ; wait a bit.” 

“Look as sharp as you can!” 

“All right; but it’s a box, and 
heavy!” 

Kilbride peered nervously to right, 
left, and center ; then his eyes fell upon 
his companion wriggling back into the 
open, a shallow, oblong box in his 
arms, its polish dimmed and dusted 
with the mould, as though they had 
violated a grave. 

“Kick it open!” exclaimed Kilbride 
excitedly. 

3ut there was no need for that; the 
box was not even locked; and the 
lifted lid revealed an inner one of glass, 
protecting a brass cylinder with steel 
bristles in uneven growth, and a long 
line of Lilliputian hammers. 

“A musical-box!” said the stag- 
gered Superintendent. 

“That's it! But you knew he was 
musical, didn’t you? Why, he never 
sticks up a station without playing the 
piano till he’s tired! I thought his 
music was as well known as his eye- 
glass.” . 

“I know all about that,” rejoined 
the other irritably; “but this takes the 
cake! Anything else in the gunyah?” 

“All his worldy possessions, I fancy, 
it we dig for em. I felt this and that.” 

“T must have a look,” said Kilbride, 
his excitement reviving. 

The other questioned whether it was 
worth while. This settled the Superin- 
tendent. 

“There may be something to show 
where he’s gone,” that casuist sug- 
gested, “for | don’t believe he’s any- 
where here.” 

“Shall I hold the shooters, sir?” 

“Thanks; and keep your eyes open, 
just in case. But it’s my opinion that 
the bird’s flown somewhere else, and 
it’s for us to find out where.” 

Superintendent Kilbride then crept 
into the gunyah upon his hands and 
knees, and found it less dark than he 
had supposed, the light filtering freely 


through the leaves and branches. At 
the inner extremity he found a mil- 
dewed blanket, and the place where 
the musical-box had evidently lain a 
long time; but there, though he delved 
to the elbows in the loosened earth, his 
discoveries ended. Puzzled and an- 
noyed, Kilbride was on the verge of 
cursing his subordinate, when all at 
once he was given fresh cause. The 
musical-box had burst into selections 
from “The Pirates of Penzance.” 

“What the deuce are you at?” 
shouted the irate officer 

“Only seeing how it goes.” 

“Stop it at once, you fool! He may 
hear it!” 

“You said the bird had flown.” 

“Do you dare to argue with me? 
By God, you shall see!” 

But it was Superintendent Kilbride 
who saw most. Backing precipitately 
out of the gunyah, he turned round 
before rising upright—and remained 
upon his knees after all. He was cov- 
ered by two revolvers—one of them 
his own—and the face behind the bar- 
rels was the one with which the last 
hour had familiarized Kilbride. The 
only difference was the single eye-glass 
in the right eye. And the strains of 
the musical-box—so thin and tinkling 
in the open air—filled the pause. 

“What in blazes are you playing 
at?” laughed the luckless Superintend- 
ent, feigning to treat this all as a joke, 
even while the ironic truth was enter- 
ing his soul by inches. 

“Rise another inch without my leave 
and you will be in blazes to see!” 

“Look here, Bowen, what do you 
mean?” ° 

“Only that Stingaree’s at home after 
all, Mr. Superintendent Kilbride!” 

The victim’s grin was no longer 
forced; the situation made for laugh- 
ter, even if the laughter were hysteri- 
cal; and for an instant even he must 
see the cruel humor of it. Then he 
realized all it meant to him—certain 
ruin or a sudden death—and the drops 
stood thick upon his skin. 

“What of Bowen?” he at length 
asked hoarsely. And the conception 
of another victim came as an imme- 
diate, though slight enough alleviation 
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of this grotesque case of his own. 

“T didn’t kill him,” said Stingaree. 

“Good!” said Kilbride; and it was 
good that two of them should live to 
share the shame. 

“But wing him I did. I was ob- 
liged.”’ 

The Superintendent instantly saw it 
was his duty to get wounded too. On 
second thoughts, however, it was 
obviously better to feign surrender 
more abject than it might finally prove 
to have been. 

“Well,” said Kilbride, “you have the 
whip-hand over me, and I give you the 
best. How long are you going to 
keep me on my knees?” 

“Only while I give you a word of 
fatherly advice, my friend. So you 
were going to take me this time, were 
you? If 1 were you I should have 
kept that to myself until I'd done it. 
And you wanted to have me all to 
yourself, didn’t you? Well, you 
couldn’t pay me a higher compliment, 
though we won't inquire too closely 
into your motives. - But it’s a genu- 
ine compliment I’m paying you, Kil- 
bride. You may not know how near 
you were to getting me last time | was 
in these parts; you're the only Vic- 
torian trap I have any respect for, or 
I shouldn’t have gone to all this 
trouble to get rid of you.” 

Kilbride did not blench, but he heard 
his apparent doom with a glittering 
eye, and was deaf for a little to 
“The Pirates of Penzance.” 

“Oh, I’m not going to murder you 
in cold blood,” continued Stingaree ; 
“still | can’t altogether answer for your 
life. You're too good a man, you 
know. There’s another good man on 
the other side—Trinder by name—you 
know him, do you? He'll kick up his 
heels when he hears of this; but they 
do no better in New South Wales, so 
don’t you let that worry you. To think 
you held both shooters at one stage of 
the game! I trusted you, and so you 
did me; if only you had known, eh? 
Hear that tune, and know what it is? 
It’s in your honor—I’ve been waiting 
for it!” 

And Stingaree hummed the “Police- 
men’s Chorus” sotto voce; then, with a 





touch of remorse, induced by the dig- 
nity of Kilbride’s bearing in humilia- 
ting dis«ster, he swooped upon the 
insolent instrument and stopped its 
tinkle by touching the lever with one 
revolver-barrel while sedulously cov- 
ering the Superintendent with the 
other. The sudden cessation of the 
toy music, bringing back into undue 
prominence all of the little bush noises 
which had filled the air before, brought 
home to Kilbride a position which he 
had thus far associated with those 
malevolent strains as something ex- 
ternal and bizarre. He flung up his 
fists in sudden entreaty. 

“Put a bullet through me,” he cried, 
“if you're a man!” 

Stingaree shook a decisive head. 

“No, ['m not going to do that old 
man ; but I shall have to tie you up.” 

“That’s slow death!” 

“Tt never has been yet, but you must 
take your chance. Get me that rope 
that’s slung over the gunyah. It’s got 
to be done.” 

The Superintendent obeyed with ap- 
parent apathy; but his heart was in- 
flamed with a sudden glow of hope. 
Yes, it had never ended in death in any 
case he could recall, this time-honored 
trick of all the bushrangers; on the 
contrary, sooner or later, most victims 
had contrived to release themselves. 
Well, one victim was going to complete 
his release by hanging himself by the 
same rope to the same tree! Mean- 
while he confronted his captor grimly, 
the coil in both hands. 

“There’s a loop at one end,” said 
Stingaree. “Stick your foot through 
it—either foot you like.” 

Kilbride obeyed, wondering whether 
his head would go through when its 
turn came. 

“Now chuck me the other end.” 

It fell in coils at the bushranger’s 
feet. 

In his career, as in others less ras- 
cally, the adept had nearly always some 
principle of his own, some profes- 
sional idiosyncrasy which came out in 
each nefarious transaction. That of 


Stingaree was never to allow his vic- 
tim within arm’s length, and was ex- 
emplified by his way of tying one up. 
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‘Hands up and empty, Stingaree, or you're the next dead man in this little colony! 


“Now stand up against that blue 
gum,” he continued, pointing at the 
tree with Kilbride’s revolver; “and 
stand still like a sensible chap.” 


’ 


Stingaree then walked round and 
round the tree, paying out the long 
rope, yet keeping it taut, until it wound 
round tree and man from the latter’s 
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ankles to his armpits. _Instinctively 
Kilbride had kept his arms free, but 
the bushranger tied his first knots be- 
hind the tree without appearing to 
notice the fact. Kilbride’s fingers 
itched for a snatch at the revolver at 
Stingaree’s hip, and his dark eyes had 
not been so wide open since the mo- 
ment of his discomfiture. 

“Now give me those hands,” said the 
businesslike voice at his elbow. 

To have them tied together behind 
the tree? It was the last straw of in- 
dignity after the first ray of hope! 
Superintendent Kilbride compressed 
his lips, and deliberately folded his 
arms across the bonds that crossed his 
chest like the hoops of a barrel. An 
oath—a click—and Stingaree appeared 
in front with cocked revolver and a 
fiendish face. 

“You do as you are told,” said he, 
“or—I won't shoot you dead—but I'll 
cripple both your arms with a Govern- 
ment bullet apiece!” 

This vile threat was uttered in a 
voice not merely soft; the smooth 
scoundrel positively crooned it through 
his teeth. 

“You devil!’ said Kilbride heartily. 

“Tam one. I’ve been letting you 
forget it. Round with your arms, or, 
by God, I'll smash first one funny-bone 
and then the other!” 

There was no more rope for the 
Superintendent’s hands, but there was 
the very pair of hand-cuffs which he 
had brought for Stingaree. The bush- 
ranger found them in the other’s sad- 
dle-bag; they were of the kind that 
screw tighter, and Stingaree screwed 
them as tight as they would go. He 
had often been called a devil and forced 
to act as one; and, after all, this was 
his most dangerous enemy on that side 
of the Murray. The enemy did not 
look very dangerous as he stood in the 
dusk, in the heart of the forest, lashed 
to that tree, with his finger-tips not 
quite meeting behind it, and the blood 
already on his wrists. 

“And now?” whispered the Superin- 
tendent. He was hoarse already, his 
lips cracking and his throat parched. 

“T shall give you a drink before I 
go,” remarked Stingaree. 


“I won't take one from you!” 

“T shall make you, if I have to knock 
half your teeth down your throat! You 
shall live to spin this yarn!” 

“Never!” 

Stingaree had re-started the musical 
box, where it lay near the horse, some 
paces from the blue gum; it was tinkle- 
tinkling “Le Premicr Baiser,” a waltz 
of those ages, with mincing decorum, 
and on its inner lid of glass lay Kil- 
bride’s revolver, where he would eye 
it wistfully, while Stingaree pared a 
stirrup pipeful. Suddenly a striking 
and very subtle change came over the 
captive’s face; it was not joy, but it 
was quite a new grimness, and in the 
deepening twilight the bushranger did 
not notice it at all. He sauntered 
nearer with his knife and his tobacco- 
plug to enlarge upon his latest taunt, 
for his victim’s obstinacy had made him 
more brutal than need have been, and 
this rankled in the refined recesses of 
his villainous mind. 

“Oh, yes, you will,” said he; “you 
will live to spin it to Trinder of the 
New South Wales police! Sort of 
thing you'd enjoy, isn’t it? Yet noth- 
ing’s likelier ; he’s the best man left on 
my tracks, and I shouldn’t be surprised 
if he is the first to find you.” 

“No more shouldn't I,” said a nasal 
voice behind the bushranger. “Hands 
up and empty, Stingaree, or you're the 
next dead man in this little Colony!” 

Quick as thought Stingaree stepped 
in front of the tied Victorian. But his 
hands were up, and his eyeglass dang- 
ling on its string. 

“Oh, you don’t catch me kill two 
birds,” rasped the newcomer’s voice, 
“though I’m not sure either of you’d 
be much loss!” 

Stingaree stood aside once more, 
and waved his hands without lowering 
them, bowing from captor to captive 
as he did so. 

“Sergeant Trinder, of New South 
Wales—Superintendent Kilbride, of 
Victoria,” said he. “You two men will 
be glad to know each other.” 

The Sydney-side sergeant drawled 
out a dry expression of his own satis- 
faction. He was a tall, unlovely, red- 
haired man, with hardly any nose, and 
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very many freckles; but he carried an 
air of insolent self-confidence more for- 
midable to the offender than the ner- 
vous ardour of the purer Celt. The 
New South Welshman wore a peaked 
cap with a puggaree, while the Victor- 
ian’s helmet had taken an angle of ill- 
timed jauntiness during the rough 
treatment to which he had been sub- 
jected. This made that unhappy man 
look merely and unconsciously ridicu- 
lous, as he stood in his bonds and fav- 
ored his rival with such a glare as he 
had not leveled at Stingaree himself. 
Not a word did Kilbride vouchsafe, 
however, and Trinder was fully occu- 
pied with his prisoner. 

“Come here. Now turn your back.” 

And the revolver was withdrawn 
from its carrier on the stolen constab- 
ulary belt; the bushranger was then 
searched for other weapons; then 
handcuffed, and by both hands, to the 
bridle of Trinder’s horse. 

“That’s the way you'll come march- 
ing home, my boy; and one of us on 
horseback each side; don’t trust you 
in a saddle, my beauty!” 

It was now nearly dark, and in the 
nebulous middle-distance a laughing 
jackass was indulging in his evening 
peal. Trinder jerked his head in the 
direction of the unearthly cackle. 
“Lots of ‘em down here in Vic., I 
believe,” said he, through his unsightly 
button of a nose, and at length turned 
his attention to the bound man. Mean- 
while the musical-box was steadily 
working through the usual repertoire of 
tunes ancient and modern. Its pres- 
ent effort was appropriately slow 
music, which bore most resemblance 
to “The Last Rose of Summer,” if the 
listener retained enough interest 
between the notes to connect them 
together. The musical-box was plainly 
running down, though with a rusty de- 
liberation, as became an instrument 
whose last lodging had been in the cold 
ground. 

“IT wanted to land him alive and 
kicking without spilling one drop,” 
said the New South Welshman, open- 
ing his knife; “that was why I had to 
let him tie you up.” 

“You let him?” thundered the Vic- 


torian, breaking his silence with a 
bellow. 

“Of course I did. I had to, or we'd 
have been dropping each other like 
bullocks. As it is, not a scratch 
between us; though young Bowen, I 
found him in a pretty bad way. Our 
friend may swing for him still; broke 
into Jumping Creek barracks in the 
small hours, the dog! stuck up Bowen, 
got into his clothes, and finished by 
shooting him through the leg because 
he wouldn't kissthe Book. He'd sit still 
and say nothing for three hours after 
he was gone. Pretty tall that, you 
know! They may swing him for it 
alone in Vic, perhaps; you've got to 
be more severe in a young Colony. 
Well, I tracked my gentleman to the 
barracks, and I found Bowen in his 
blood, sent my trooper for a doctor, 
and was on your tracks before they 
were half an hour old. I came up 
with you just as he’d stuck you up. 
He had one in each hand. It wasn't 
good enough.” 

The knife shore through the rope. 
It lay in short ends all round the tree. 

“Now my hands,” said Kilbride 
fiercely. 

“I beg pardon?” 

“My hands, I tell you!” 

“There’s a little word we used to be 
taught to say at my State School. 
Perhaps you never heard of it in Vic?” 

“Don't be a fool,” said Kilbride; 
“you haven’t been through what I 
have!” 

“That’s true,” said Trinder; “still 
you might be decently civil to the cove 
that gets you out of a mess.” ° 

Nevertheless the handcuffs were 
immediately removed; and, that mo- 
ment, with the curtest thanks, the 
Superintendent sprang forward with 
such vigorous intent that the other de- 
tained him forcibly by one of his ach- 
ing and enervated arms, while the very 
last petal of “The Last Rose of Sum- 
mer” floated unheeded by. 

“What are you after now, Kilbride?” 

“My prisoner!” 

“Your what?” 

“My prisoner, I said.” 

“T like that—and you his!” 

Kilbride burst into a voluble defence. 
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can't lay finger on man, woman, or 
child in this Colony, and, by God, you 
shan’t; nor yet upon the three hun- 
dred there’s on his head; and the sons 
of convicts down in Sydney can put 
that in their pipe and smoke it!” 

For all his cool and ready insolence, 
the tall sergeant from the other side 
stood dazed and bewildered by this 
volcanic outpouring of a nature as fiery 
as his own was frigid. It not only de- 
prived him of his breath, but for the 
moment of his senses too. Then his 
ill-favored face flushed scarlet even 
through the gathering shade, and a 
freckled fist hit quickly—but it hit the 
air. The Victorian Superintendent 
had recovered muscular power enough 
to tear himself ere this from the inter- 
loper’s clutch. And now his back was 
turned—his hands flung skyward as 
though the bushranger’s revolver cov- 
ered him yet again. 

But there was no such weapon dis- 
cernible through the shade (though 
one still lay upon the musical-box); 
no New South Welshman’s horse ; and 
neither sight, sound, wraith nor echo 
of Stingaree, the outlaw, theterror and 
the despair of the Sister Colonies! 

“T thought it might be done when I 
saw how you fixed him,” said Kilbride. 
“Those beggars can ride lying down or 
standing up.”’ 

“T believe you saw him clear.” 

“T'll settle that with you when I’ve 
caught him.” 

“You never will, you gum-sucker!” 

And a volley of further and more 
virulent abuse was discharged by Ser- 
geant Trinder, of the New South 
Wales police. But Kilbride was already 
in the saddle; a covert kick with his 
spurred heel, and the third horse went 
cantering riderless into the trees. 

“He won't go far,” sang the Super- 
intendent, “and he'll take you safe back 
to barracks if you give him his head. 
It’s easy toget bushed hereabouts—for 
new chums from penal settlements!” 

As the Victorian galloped into dark- 
ness, and the New South Welshman 
dashed wildly after the third horse, the 
laughing jackass gave his last guffaw 
at departed day. And the laughing 
jackass is a Victorian bird. 
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The Swan Creek Blizzard.* 


By RALPH CONNOR. 








A New Story by the Author of ‘‘Black Rock,’’ Telling of the Last 
Adventure of the ‘‘Sky Pilot.”"” & rd a a #| 

















ATTLEMEN of the Swan Creek 
i , country still speak of the win- 
ter of the big blizzard. For 
three days it raged over the hills and 
down the coolies, sweeping clean 
before it cattle and horses by the 
hundred to destruction. It was 
that blizzard that piled up more 
than a hundred and fifty of the 
XL cattle over the cut bank at 
the bend of the Little Porcupine; 
and there they were found a 
ghastly mass, after the first Chi- 
nook had licked up the snow 
banks. Not for the loss of cat- 
tle do I remember it, but fora 
loss that cut deep into my heart. 
How well I. remember the 
springlike airs of that bright De- 
cember morning A warm Chi- 
nook blew gently down through 
the hazy hills from the pyrple 
mountains at the horizon and 
over all the sky arched a cloudless 
blue. We were sitting, the Pilot and 
I, with the door of our shack wide open 
to the sunny air, when Bill rode up. 
‘‘Fine spring day,” said the Pilot. 
“Too spring for me,” answered Bill, 
with an ominous glance at the sky. 
“You're pretty hard to please, Bill,” 
said the Pilot. “I could stand about 
six weeks of this.” 
“Well, you won’t get six hours of it.” 
“Six hours? Why not?” 
“Wall, if I kin read signs, there’s the 
tallest kind of a blizzard followin’ up 
Secpactae, anc, by Plentan ti, RovtiCe. this blasted Chinook,” answered Bill. 
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“How do you know?” said the 
Pilot doubtfully. 

“Every how,” replied Bill, before 
whose experienced eye the earth and 
sky lay like an open book. “Why, look 
at them hills; look at that mist.” 

“You don’t call that mist,” broke in 
the Pilot, “that’s a lovely haze.” 

“Haze, is it?” drawled Bill; “wall 
‘taint the kind of haze I aspire to this 
time o’ year.” Then he went on, “No! 
before you're six hours older you'll see 
a blizzard that'll blow till you can’t see 
your feet. Comin’ past the canyon 
trail—by the way, the old man up there 
is laid up rather—just along by the 
upper trail there, you know, I seen 
some deer makin’-fer the bluffs. The 
cattle are dreadful oneasy, bunchin’ and 
sniffin’. Oh, you just bet your gold 
dust there ain't no slouch of a blizzard 
a hustlin on the back of that there 
lovely haze.” 

“Where are you going?” I asked. 

“Well, I’m goin’ to run a bunch of 
cattle off the open into a coolie, where 
they won't be drove into next week, 
and where we kin find them without 
diggin’.” 

“Is the Old Timer in bed?” asked 
the Pilot. 

“Oh, jest layin’ round, you know. 
Nothin’ too serious, I guess,” replied 
Sill. 

“Wall, I’m off,” he continued, 
wheeling his broncho, “better make 
this your day at home. So long!” and 
off he went at a lope. 

“Good-bye, Bill; come back for sup- 
per,” sang out the Pilot after him. 

“You watch me,” he called back 
over his shoulder. 

As the morning wore on, the haze 
deepened over the hills, and the sun 
lost its kindly, genial look and glared 
at the world with an angry, bloodshot 
eye. The Chinook wind fell into a 
dead calm. It may have been that 
Bill’s ominous words impressed me, 
but it seemed that nature was gradu- 
ally steadying herself for some tre- 
mendous shock. The Pilot could not 
settle to his work. He wandered about 
the room, looking out now at the glar- 
ing sun, and again at the distant purple 
mountains. 
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“T don’t like it,” he said uneasily, 
“and Gwen is alone up there with her 
sick father.” 

“Oh, he is not very ill,” I said rather 
more carelessly than I felt, and I saw 
that he detected the false tone in my 
voice. 

After another restless half hour I 
said, “I shall run across to the Muirs’. 
I promised to take dinner with them 
to-day. I'll be back right after.” He 
nodded his head, still looking anx- 
iously at the sky, which was beginning 
to take on a crimson tint. 

I could not explain my own feeling 
of anxiety during the next hour, and as 
soon as I could decently leave I hur- 
ried back to-my shack. I found the Pi- 
lot gone. On the table this note lay :— 


‘‘My dear Connor—I can’t rest here; Gwen 
may need help, and I have determined to ride 
up before the storm breaks to the Old Timer’s 
ranch. Get Bill a bang-up supper. He will be 
tired and hungry. Yours, 

THE PI.or.”’ 


I looked out of the window. Large, 
soft flakes were falling out of a liver- 
colored sky, and the wind was rising. 
| hurried down to the Stopping Place 
stable and found old Latour at the 
door looking anxiously up at the sky. 

“He's near half way dere,” he said. 

“Who?” 

“De Pilot. I tell heem he’s fool for 
go, but he say he’s better be fool nor 
coward.” Old Latour was quite ex- 
cited. “Dat leel gurl, he’s fader go 
seeck. De Pilot say, ‘he go up to see 
heem.’ I say, ‘he no good see heem. 
Dis awful beeg bleezard he’s not get 
trou.’ ‘How long he las?’ he say. 
‘Free day, mebbe,’ I say: By Jeorje, 
he’s mad for go den. “Tree day, all 
alone. Not moush,’ he say, and pull 
down hees saddle. I mak heem tak 
Louis. Das good pony for keep de trail. 
He’s put hees nose into de storm. 
Noder feller he’s put hees tail. Oh 
dat fine pony, Louis.” 

It seemed to comfort the old man a 
good deal to feel that the Pilot was rid- 
ing a pony that could put his nose into 
the storm and overcome the tendency 
of the native cayuse to turn tail to it. 
I was very anxious in spite of old La- 
tour’s confidence in his pony. 
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“How long has he been gone?” I 
asked. 

“*Bout half an hour, yes, more,” he 
said. 

I looked at my watch; it was three 
o'clock. The snow was now coming 
down in long, slanting lines, and begin- 
ning to bite. The sky was almost hid- 
den, and had lost all light and color. 

“He ought to be about the cajfion 
now,” I said, “and then he’ll be all 
right.” 

“Yes,” said the old man, “he’s all 
right nuff, when he’s pass de upper 
trail. Das bad spot dere.” 

I knew the place well. The highest 
point on the whole way, where the trail 
to the Meredith ranche leaves the main 
Porcupine trail. 

“He'll be der now, sure nuff,” con- 
tinued he, pulling out his big silver 
watch from his waistband. 

“T hope so,” I said with all my heart, 
for even as I spoke I heard a strange 
sound, such as had never come to my 
ears before. It was not a roar, it was 
too soft for that. There was a hissing, 
beating sound, as if unseen wings, 
great and innumerable, were sweeping 
down upon us; an awesome heart- 
smiting sound. A mament more and 
the blizzard had struck. I had to fight 
my way step by step to my shack, and 
by the time I had gained my door the 
world had vanished from my sight be- 
hind this whirling, shimmering curtain 
of choking, blinding snow. I had 
hardly got my fire going when the door 
was pushed open and in came Bill. 

“Wall!” he called out, “how d’ye 
fancy your lovely haze now? Ain't 
this a sneezer?”’ He looked round the 
room, then stared at me and said, 
“Wha’rs the Pilot?” 

I handed him the note saying, “I 
was down at Muir’s and found this 
when I came back.” 

He read it through slowly, and then 
asked, “When did he start ?” 

“About half-past two, old Latour 
said.” 

He said no more, but took up his 
leather coat which he had just laid off. 

“What are you going to do?” I 
asked. 

“I ain’t goin’ to sit here if I know 


myself, with the Pilot somewheres into 
this blizzard,” he answered almost sav- 
agely. “Got any brandy?” 

“A flask full.” 

“Roll up a pair o’ blankets, and git 
me half a dozen biscuits. I’m goin’ 
down to the stable. Kin you find your 
way down there? Bring ’em down.” 

I felt the bitterness in his voice, and 
I knew he was blaming me for not fol- 
lowing the Pilot at once. 

In ten minutes I was at the stable 
with the blankets done up in two rolls 
ard the biscuits and brandy in my 
pocket. I found Bill saddling the 
Duke’s black broncho, Jingo, who, hav- 
ing been in the stable for two weeks, 
was like to knock things to pieces. But 
Bill paid no attention to theantics, but 
stood up close to him while he cinched 
the saddle and lashed on the one 
blanket behind it. The black brute 
squealed and began to plunge, but Bill 
kept close to him, tying his tongs as re- 
gardless of his antics as if he were a 
lamb. When all was snug and taut he 
jerked the tie-line loose, flung the long 
bridle reins over the head of the rear- 
ing animal, then with a fierce grip he 
seized with both hands the rings of the 
bit, ran the horse back out of his stall, 
and, with a mighty wrench hurled him 
clear off his feet onto his side. 

“Git up!” he yelled, and Jingo 
sprang to his feet, more surprised and 
humbled than he had ever been in his 
whole previous history. “Stand thar, 
will you!” said Bill in a terrible voice; 
and Jingo stood quite still. 

“What are you going to do?” asked 
Bill, seeing me with my horse saddled 
and all ready. 

“Going to follow you,” I said 
shortly, for his words and manner had 
so stung me that I had resolved to fol- 
low him till I dropped. 

He looked at me a moment in 
silence, then suddenly stretching out 
his hand, he said in a husky voice : 

“Ye’re all right, pard, I take it all 
back,” and without a word he swung 
himself on to his saddle and rode out 
into the blizzard. 

The air was thick with whirling 
snow, the wind seemed to be blowing 
from every quarter at once. Every 
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vestige of earth and sky was shut out 
from sight by the snow cloud that 
seemed to wrap one’s head about 
filling eyes and throat and shutting off 
the breath. By what means he found 
and kept the trail I know not, but not 
once did Bill falter. On he pressed 
against and through that wall of blind- 
ing, choking snow. After the first 
quarter of a mile, during which it was 
difficult to keep him in sight, Jingo 
settled down into a long, easy, steady 
lope, as if he knew that serious busi- 
ness was in hand. Occasionally he 
dropped the beaten track, but a plunge 
or two and he was on the trail again. 
Keeping his black tail just before my 
pony’s nose, I had no serious trouble 
in fighting my way through the bliz- 
zard. It is not the cold, nor the depth of 
the snow, nor the stress of the driving 
storm that makes the blizzard danger- 
ous. It is its power to shut out the 
world and to utterly bewilder that 
strikes terror to the heart. Some men 
and some horses can make their way, 
however, without hesitation. Such a 
man was Bill, and such a horse Jingo. 

For an hour we fought along now 
slowly feeling our way and then break- 
ing into a lope where the lie of the 
ground made the trail easier to keep. 
Suddenly Bill pulled up, and, dismount- 
ing, faced Jingo about and gave me his 
reins to hold. 

“Keep ‘em just as they are,” he said. 
“I rather think the trail breaks off 
about here into the cafion. Mind you 
keep ’em just so. I don’t want to lose 
my direction.” 

Even as he spoke he passed out of 
sight, but in a moment or two he re- 
appeared and said :— 

“It’s pretty tough keepin’ your 
bearin’s when you're tryin’ to find a 
trail. I want you to count ten and 
then holler and keep on till I come 
back.” 

In a few minutes—they seemed 
hours—he came back and took his 
horse. 

“You stay here till you hear me hol- 
ler,” he said, and disappeared again. 

Soon his call came and in a short 
time we were following the trail down 
into the cafion. Here the track was 


easier to find, and before long we were 
at the Old Timer’s door. 

“T guess I'll just peek in,” said Bill 
in a low voice, “there ain’t no occasion 
to make no row, case he ain’t there.” 

He opened the door gently and 
passed in, but came out almost imme- 
diately. 

“The good Lord help us, he ain't 
been there,” he said with a kind of 
gasp. 

“You didn’t see Gwen?” I asked. 

‘‘No. Saw Joe. Look here, I’m 
goin’ back to that upper trail,’ he 
added. “I think p’r’aps I'd be better 
alone.” 

“You go to thunder!” I replied, 
“don’t lie to me. Anyway I’m going 
with you.” 

He came close up to me. 

“You’re a white man,” he said earn- 
estly, “but I ain’t comin’ back till I 
find him, and there ain’t no need for 
you ” he paused. 

For an answer I turned my horse 
toward the gate. Bill swung himself 
up into his saddle, and in a few strides 
Jingo was leading me once more. 

“Blamed if you ain’t white—clear to 
the bone,” he said, turning in his sad- 
dle toward me, and somehow his words 
gave me a great thrill of joy and put 
new courage into my heart. 

Back through the cafion we rode 
and up to the open again. Once more 
Bill found the upper trail and came 
hurrying back to me. 

“We ain't got half a minute to 
spare,’ he said anxiously. “It'll be 
dark in half an hour, and then God 
Almighty help us.” 

We went along at what seemed to 
me a reckless pace. But the black 
horse never swerved from his long, 
steady lope. After we had gone about 
half a mile Jingo suddenly stopped 
short. Before I could ask the cause 
Bill was off and down in the snow ex- 
ploring. 

“Guess we've struck the scent,” he 
called out. “Come here.” 

There, half covered by the drifting 
snow, lay a sleigh overturned, with its 
load strewn about. 

“Whar’s the team? Whar’s the 
driver?” Bill shouted to me. “Thar’s 
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LA 


*** Bill,’ answered the Pilot, 
softly, ‘we were lost once, 


you know.’”’ 


where the Pilot is. You bet he’s 
monkeyin’ round pullin’ some fool out 
o’ the snow.” 

He dropped on his hands and knees, 
feeling all about, and finally vanishing 
into the darkening mist of blinding 
snow. 

“Come on,” I heard him call, and on 





coming up [ found him with a wisp 
of hay in his hand. 

“They’ve gone down the coolie, | 
do believe. Come on!” he cried. He 
was excited as I had never seen him 
before. He flung himself into his sad- 
dle and shouted to Jingo, who plunged 
headlong down the coolie. I followed 
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as best I could, and after a few min- 
utes’ hard work came upon Bill stand- 
ing at his horse’s head, in the shelter 
of a poplar bluff. 

“Listen!” he said, holding up his 
hand, and we stood listening for our 
lives. But only the hissing !.oom of 
the blizzard beat upon our ears. 

“T swear I heard something just as 
I—there—” He put up his hand again, 
and through the storm came the sound 
of a voice singing :— 

‘God in the midst of her doth dwell, 
Nothing shall her remove.”’ 


Bill dropped on his knees, and tak- 
ing off his cap he sobbed out: “Thank 
the good God! That’s him. It’s the 
Pilot.” Then he sprang to his feet and 
yelled :— 

“Hello! You dod-gasted fool-hunter, 
where in thunder an’ lightnin’ air you, 
anyway?” 

“Hello, Bill! Here you are, old boy.” 

In the bluff we found them; the Pilot 
livid with cold and near the last stage 
of exhaustion, holding up a stranger as 
they tramped wearily the path they 
hed beaten around the horses to keep 
themselves from freezing to death. 

“Oh, Bill,” cried the Pilot, making 
a brave attempt at a smile, “you're a 
great man.” 

sill held him at arm’s length a mo- 
ment, and then said solemnly :— 

“Wall! I’ve come into contack with 
some fools, idjits, blanked idjits”’— 
Bill had lost his grip of himself for a 
moment—‘“in my life, but such a 
blanked, conglomerated idjit, it hasn’t 
been my pleasure to mix with up to 
this point in my career.”, 

The Pilot by this time was in fits of 
hysterical laughter. 

“And,” continued Bill, with increased 
solemnity, “I cherish the conviction—” 

“Oh, Bill,” shrieked the Pilot, “for 
Heaven’s sake, stop, you'll kill me if 
you say another word.” 

Then Bill paused, looked anxiously 
into the Pilot’s face, and saying: 
Here! Let’s get home,” rolled a 
blanket round him and set him on 
Louis. 

“You won’t need your hands; he'll 


follow all right,” he said as he mounted 
Jingo. “Come on.” 

“Wait, Bill!’ cried the Pilot; “what 
aboutthis man, he’s almost played out?” 

“Played out, is he?” snorted Bill, 
contemptuously. If he’s as strong as 
he smells he ought to get through. 
Any man that don’t know when to 
leave whiskey alone shouldn’t travel 
without his keeper.” 

“But we can’t leave him here!” 
pleaded the Pilot. 

“Can’t,eh! You watch my smoke,” 
said Bill. “If he can’t follow with two 
horses he can’t with three.” 

“Oh, I say, Bill! take him along,” 
said the Pilot earnestly. 

“Look here!” cried Bill impatiently. 
“do you think I’m a blasted snow- 
plow? Come on! Every second 
counts. He'll follow all right.” 

And so he did, and fighting our way 
through the storm, and dark and cold 
now grown intense, we made the 
cafion, and soon after the Old Timer’s 
door. 

Bill carried the Pilot in and laid him 
on a pile of skins before the fire. He 
was not badly frozen, but he was ut- 
terly exhausted. During the three 
days of the blizzard he lay weak and 
faint, nursed by Bill day and night. 
With all a mother’s tenderness in touch 
and tone, Bill waited on his every wish, 
breaking forth now and then in loving 
wrath upon his folly for going back 
after the stranger. 

“But he would have been lost, Bill,” 
said the Pilot gently, after one of Bill's 
outbursts. 

“Wall, let him,” growled Bill. 

“Bill,” answered the Pilot softly, 
“we were lost once, you know.” 

And Bill turned and looked away 
and said not a word, remembering, [ 
have no doubt, Him who came to seek 
the lost. 

The Pilot never was the same again, 
but long after, when the first bitter- 
ness of his going from us was over, 
Bill said one day to me:— 

“That’s how he got his death, seekin’ 
after that lost idjit. It was all blamed 
foolishness, but I guess p’raps that’s 
the best after all.” 




















JANET KELLOGG 


ARIAN came into the room with her head 
held high. When she saw me an expres- 
sion of surprise crossed her face. For 

two years now, I have been accustomed to drop in 
on an average of twice a week, to drink a cup of 
tea with Marian, so I saw no reason for her to be 
astonished at my presence, and I knew at once that 
she must be angry with me. 

“Oh,” she said, in disappointed tones, glancing 
around the room as if loath to give up the hope of 
seeing some one else. “It is you. 

Pleased as I should have been to deny this fact, 
I saw no answer but the inevitable one, and that I 
avoided, by saying: “Has my old friend Betsey for- 
gotten me?” Betsey is the maid who for the past 
twelve months has opened Marian’s front door that 
I might enter. 

“Well,” Marian answered pointedly, “she might, 
if she had a chance.” 

This retort was so frankly discourteous that I 
laughed in Marian’s face, and she, after a mo- 
ment’s struggle with her dignity, allowed the 
lurking dimples to deepen in her cheeks, as-she 
joined in my mirth. 

“That is the worst of old friends,” she declared, 

“you can never make any impression on them.” 

I allowed this statement to pass, and inquired: 

“What is the matter? Didn’t your new gown 
come home when it was promised, or have you fed 
Topsy too much candy and made him sick?” 









HOoMA> 

ITCHEL\— Topsy is Marian’s fox terrier. 

7 Her eyebrows elevated themselves scornfully, and the dis- 
Marian. couraged dimples disappeared. She asked me, with a martyr- 


like air, if I would take some tea. 
“Yes, thank you,” I said meekly. 
“Cream or lemon?” 3 
“Lemon, please. I once heard a young woman, whose judgments I admire, 

say that only old maids took cream. 
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Marian’s eyes sparkled demurely as 
she said :— 

“And only old bachelors, rum, so 
you must take yours plain.” 

An inkling of the trouble was borne 
upon me. 

“And why,” I inquired plaintively, 
‘can’t I have my tea as I always do? 
I assure you that I have not been mar- 
ried since Tuesday.” 

She lifted the flagon in which she 
kept the liquor, and poured double the 
usual amount into my cup. 

“There!” said she, “you may as well 
have a good time while you can.” 

[ smiled at her over my steaming 
beverage. “Won't you allow your 
husband to take rum in his tea?” I 
asked. 

Marian’s eyes smiled back, but her 
mouth was grave as she said: “No. 
He will be tied to my apron-strings.” 

“Really? Do you know, Marian, 
from my previous knowledge of you, 
you will find him in the way there. 
The women who go in for that sort of 
thing are the domestic, house-wifely 
kind. Now I can’t imagine you wear- 
ing an apron.” 

“No?” she said, loftily. “Well, in 
my Opinion, it would be easier to find 
an apron that would wear well, than a 
husband.” 

“I should imagine that your experi- 
ence with both had been brief,” I re- 
torted. 

There was a moment’s pause; then 
Marian said, stirring her tea with 
elaborate unconcern :— 

“IT saw you out walking yesterday.” 

“Yes? I didn’t see you.” 

“Tf you had looked, you might have. 
I was in the window. I saw you the 
day before, too.” 

“Well, if you will live on the Lake 
Shore Drive you must pay the penalty 
of seeing your friends go by.” 

“They don’t always go by!’ Marian 
exclaimed, with quick indignation. 

“No, from the number of times I 
have seen Farrington’s cart parading 
up and down this block, I should im- 
agine that they didn’t.” 

“Oh,” remarked Marian, indiffer- 
ently, “Mr. Farrington. - He has noth- 
ing else to do.” She leaned confiden- 


tially over her tea table. “With whom 
were you walking, Will?” 

Now I know that there is every 
probability that Marian is engaged— 
or next door to it—to Vincent Farring- 
ton, the most servile of her admirers, 
and also the richest, but it is not in her 
nature to allow even the most unim- 
portant of us to escape. Which ac- 
counts for her curiosity over the 
stranger to whom I had paid, if the 
truth must be told, somewhat ostenta- 
tious devotion, while passing Marian’s 
windows. 

“Good-looking girl, wasn’t she?” I 
asked, my eyes fixed pensively on the 
fire. 

“Y-es. I didn’t know you liked big, 
blonde women.” 

Marian is short and dark. 

“Well, as a rule, I don’t, but there 
are exceptions—I beg your pardon?” 

“T didn’t say anything.” 

“Oh, I thought you did.” 

“When is it to be announced, Will?” 
It was Marian’s turn to avoid my eyes. 

“Tt?” I asked. 

“Oh — well — your engagement, 
then?” 

“There isn’t any engagement’’—her 
glance leaped to mine, and the wary 
dimples became manifest—‘yet.” 

“Oh, you are unusually slow.” 

“Yes, but marry in haste, repent in 
leisure, you know.” 

“Dear me!” A daring look came 
into Marian’s expressive face, “how 
much you owe me.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Repentance is 
good for the soul.” 

Marian changed the subject adroitly 
by saying, “You look tired, Will. I 
think you work too hard.” 

I glanced away from her wide 
opened eyes. “Unfortunately, I can’t 
help that. I am not a millionaire.” 

“IT wish you were.” 

“Why? So I could drive a cart 
like Farrington’s ?” 

“I don’t see why you always come 
back to him,” she said petulantly. 

“Well, I have made my confession. 
Suppose you follow my example. Is 
what every one is saying true?” 

“How do I know what every one is 
saying ?” 
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“You generally do,” I returned, and 
Marian’s_ sternness vanished. It 
always pleases her when one thinks 
she knows everything worth knowing. 

“I suppose you have heard that 
i am engaged to him,” she said, with a 
sudden frankness that made me wary. 
“People will talk.” 

“Well, you see,there are drawbacks 
ir. owning a particularly high and con- 
spicuous cart. Every one knows just 
how often Farrington comes to see 
you, and how long he stays.” 

“T never thought of that!” she ex- 
claimed, and I enjoyed a mental vision 
of the elegant Farrington hereafter 
employing my usual method of trans- 
portation—the plebeian car. 

“Is it so?” I persisted. 

“Do you think it would be a good 
thing?” she asked. 

I hesitated. With all her fascina- 
tion, Marian is made rather to be loved 
than to love. Good-natured, clumsy, 
Farrington would in all probability be 
as little in the way as any husband she 
might choose. To borrow her own 
figure, she might hang her apron in 
the closet, and shut the door upon it, 
with him still tied contentedly to the 
strings. As for myself, I have long 
since abandoned any hopes I may have 
cherished. 

Marian put up one hand to touch 
the most tempting of the little curls 
that clustered about her face. “Well?” 
said she. 

“Yes,” I answered slowly, “I think 
Farrington is the best man for you.” 

She frowned openly, and then smiled 
as she asked, “When I am married 
will you come and drink tea with me 
in just the same way ?”’ 

“No,” I said gravely. 

“Why not?” she inquired in amaze- 
ment. “Surely you are not so old- 


fashioned as to think that married 
women shouldn’t receive calls ?” 

“No, that is their own affair. Per- 
sonally they don’t attract me.” 

“Oh, that depends on the married 
woman,” Marian said, elevating her 
chin scornfully. 

“On the contrary, it depends on the 
unmarried man,” I answered, smiling 
back at her as I spoke. : 

“But you forget that you are to be 
married,” she cried. 

“Do you mean to the girl I was 
walking with?” 

“Of course.” 

“Well, the trouble is that she is 
chosen already.” 

Marian’s eyes sparkled as her grav- 
ity vanished. “Who was she?” she 
asked, and her use of the past tense 
was significant. 

“My sister-in-law from New York.” 

“IT am so glad,” Marian said frankly. 
“You would not make a bit nice mar- 
ried man.” 

“Is that from your standpoint, or 
my wife’s?” 

“Why should there be a difference in 
standpoints ?” 

“You know best,’ I returned, and 
Marian had the grace to blush. 

“Did you really mean it when you 
said you would not come to see me if 
1 married Mr. Farrington?” she asked, 
as I rose to go. 

“—o 

“Well, then, I shan’t marry him,” 
she declared, giving me her hand as 
she spoke, and darting a quick glance 
at me that might have meant anything. 

However, | know Marian, and her 
glances, and I greatly fear that before 
the year is out she will have become 
Mrs. Vincent Farrington. The ques- 
tion which troubles me is whether I 
shall be able to keep my resolve. 
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THE OLDGENTLEMAN WITH THE 
GREEN UMBRELLA: 


By LILL1E HAMILTON FRENCH. 


VERYBODY in Branford 
knew him; the postmaster 
who handed him his letters; 
the harness maker who lived 

next door ; the two Miss Mitford’s who 

kept the dressmaker’s shop across the 

way; the dominie who preached di- 

rectly at him every Sunday, and who, 

without mentioning his name, held him 
up as an awful example. They all knew 
him, and so did every stranger 

who arrived—or they thought 

they did—which at Branford was 

much the same thing. If any one 

did not, and chanced to see him 

coming in his long, brown 

coat, wide-brimmed, gray 
felt hat, thin, wind-blown 
trousers, his faded, 
whalebone - ribbed 

and bone-handled 

cotton umbrella 

over his _ head, 

some citizen of 

Branford was sure 

to.exclaim :— 
“Oh, the man 

with the green um- 

brella! That's old 

Pawson —Stephen 

Pawson. Born 

round here, then 

went away and 

kept high com- 

pany somewheres. 

When he and his 

old sister came 

back they shut 

‘emselves up in 

that house along 

the road _ there. 2 y i 

No, he ain’t got no ; a) . . as) 

business—lives on z 7 

his money, and 

mighty mean 
about it too. 

They're misers, 

both on ’em. If 
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you wait he’ll be along in a minute on 
his way to get his morning nip. He 
ain’t missed it a single day this five 
years. See! What'd I tell you? 
There he comes.” 

I stepped aside and leaned against 
a garden fence to wait for him to pass. 
Once or twice he stopped to speak to 
an acquaintance, tilting the umbrella 
over his back with one hand, and with 
the other making various salutations 
to his acquaintances. From where I 
stood I could see the quaint outline of 
his figure against the vista of the long 
shaded street, the big umbrella over 
his head, flat on its top as the crown 
of a mushroom and large enough to 
shelter any party of five, all framed in 
by the darker green of the arching 
elms. 

When he reached me he half inclined 
his head as if the habit of courtesy, 
even to strangers, were instinctive with 
him, but some expression on my face, 
of too eager curiosity, perhaps, ar- 
rested him, and that which would have 
been a kindly greeting to a younger 
man ended in a scrutinizing glance as 
he moved on. 

Its expression pained me, and turn- 
ing in his direction I overtook him. 

“May I ask you, sir, where I can 
find the village clerk?” I asked, “I am 
a stranger here.” 

“Yes, come with me. I pass his 
door,” and then after.a moment, with 
a gentleness which seemed habitual to 
him, the old gentleman added: “How 
lovely the morning is! Not too warm 
nor too sunny— 


‘* * * a morning pure and sweet, 
And the light and shadow fleet.’ ”’ 


I looked toward him in astonish- 
ment. The quaintness of his speech 
and the charm of his voice were like 
strains of half-forgotten melodies be- 
longing to another day, affecting me 
as music. To have heard them in this 
rusty, out-of-the-way little village, full 
of its retired fisher-folk, gave me the 
sensation of one who hears in a dingy 
street, the low notes of a wood bird. 
And what beauty there was about his 
mouth! I had not noticed it as he 
passed, but when he spoke I saw that 


it had the sensitive lips of a man long 
accustomed togentle speech, and to the 
smiles of a ready and keen apprecia- 
tion, not to laughter, an altogether dif- 
ferent emotion, coming often as it does 
in sudden gusts, breaking rudely 
through reserve as a wind blows open 
a door. 

I noticed for the first time that his 
face had been carefully shaved, except 
for a mere fluff of gray whiskers under 
either ear, and that his eyes, which had 
been sokeen in their scrutiny when first 
turned upon me, were large and lumin- 
ous in repose. Then his clothes! 
Everything shone with cleanliness, but 
a rush of uncontrollable sadness filled 
me when I saw the care with which the 
braid on his coat had been mended 
with a piece of a different shade, and 
how a patch had been inserted in his 
high, old-fashioned linen collar. It 
seemed queer to see a man’s linen 
collar with a patch. 

I wanted to know him better, this 
man of polished speech and gentle 
bearing who, for years, had been 
pointed out in Branford as a drunkard 
and a miser. As I had no other way 
of bringing about the desired result, I 
remarked sagely that I had seldom 
seen so pretty-a village street. 

“No, and you will find none else- 
where. I never return to it without 
realizing that ‘Earth had not anything 
to show more fair.’ Stop here for a 
moment and look with me through 
this gap in the trees. You can get the 
water from this place, with the fishing 
boats lying at anchor. See how they 
rise and fall in the swelling tide. They 
might be a forest of bared pines moved 
by the wind. Now all is sunshine and 
the waves are still, but in winter this 
is changed. The ocean then becomes 
as Homer describes it, ‘Hoary with 
breakers ashore, but darkening with 
storm in the distance. Not a boat can 
be seen, for nothing can live in its 
fury’.”’ 

“Then you have fierce storms here?” 
I ventured, not having anything better 
to say, yet wanting to make him speak 
again, for a look of quiet abstraction 
had settled over his features as he 
stood in silent contemplation of the 
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view which was spread out before him. 

“Yes—great storms,” he answered, 
turning to me with a courteous smile. 
“But it is not the sea alone which is 
beautiful in its rage. I pause here in 
my walk winter and summer to get a 
view of the sky. For so many years 
in town I saw it only over the chimney 
pots or at the end of long vistas of 
streets, with a mile or more of brick 
houses lining the way. Then the patch 
of sky seemed but a small part of the 
universe we dwell in, but out here, with 
that great ‘vault on high’ stretched 
above us, flecked now with clouds and 
at night studded with countless stars, 
the bit of earth on which we stand 
seems but little more than a resting 
place for tired feet. Do you remem- 
ber,” he added after a moment, “what 
Ruskin says of the sky? ‘Sometimes 
gentle, sometimes capricious, some- 
times awful, never the same for two 
moments together ; almost human in its 
passion, almost spiritual in its infinity ; 
its appeal to what is immortal is as dis- 
tinct as is its ministry of chastisement 
or of blessing to what is mortal and 
essential.’ Ruskin is teaching this 
generation much.” 

The old gentleman relapsed into 
silence again, then turned and to- 
gether we walked to the end of the 
grassy street, I beside him, hoping to 
make him speak again, uttering plati- 
tudes to draw him out ; he saying noth- 
ing, but holding his head slightly bent 
and his face inclined toward me in the 
attitude of one to whom courtesy is 
instinctive. We had both forgotten 
about the village clerk. 

When we reached the blacksmith’s 
corner, the old gentleman lifted his hat 
with grave courtesy, then went down a 
sharp incline to the right, and over a 
muddy and disordered road covered 
here and there in the wettest places 
with loose planks, that rose and fell 
as he walked, making a desolate pic- 
ture of his slowly moving figure. From 
this road, the umbrella still over his 
head, he mounted a shaky wooden 
causeway that crossed the marsh and 
stopped on the other side before a row 
of shabby houses facing the harbor, 
now filled with fishing smacks from up 


and down the coast, their masts like a 
heap of disordered jackstraws against 
the sky. 

In one of the shabbiest of these 
houses the old gentleman disappeared. 
He was gone for a moment only, then 
came out, passed down a glaring 
stretch of sand and entered a second 
house. After a very short time he ap- 
peared again, and retraced his way 
over the sunny sand, and back to 
the house he had gone into first. It 
had been easy enough, even at a dis- 
tance, to follow his movements, his 
green umbrella, like the sail of a dis- 
tant boat, marking his crooked course. 

Every one on either side of the 
marsh knew, of course, what was going 
on, and that, settled for the second 
time in the shabby house, old Mr. 
Pawson was taking his morning nip. 

When an hour had passed—lI had 
had curiosity enough to wait—he came 
outagainand crossed the shaky wooden 
causeway now nearly submerged by 
the tide, which had risen so high that 
only the tops of the long swamp 
grasses were visible above the surface 
of the water, shining like burnished 
silver in the summer sun. 

The inhabitants of Branford were on 
the lookout for him. Those who 
caught sight of his green umbrella on 
the causeway knew that it was nine 
o’clock and involuntarily glanced at 
their watches to see whether they 
needed regulating. For, as I have 
already observed, every one in the vil- 
lage knew all about this old gentleman 
and his regular visits to the neighbor- 
hood no decent citizen would enter. 

They never missed an opportunity 
to discuss him. The blacksmith only 
that morning, while I waited, had left 
his forge to join me and laugh over 
the old gentleman’s “nips.” In the 
tales which were bandied from one 
listener to another, everything was 
pictured, except that which I after- 
vards discovered took place ; the rough 
barkeeper’s respectful advance at his 
dignified approach; the old gentle- 
man’s quiet order, given with exquisite 
precision of speech as if his coming 
were not a habit: “A little rum and 
water, if you please, and on a table 
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outside, to be ready on my return,” 
with no words of familiarity, merely 
a lifting of the hand and a mo- 
tion of it outward in token of ‘Good 
morning’ to a servitor. Then the sea 
biscuit ordered with as much dignity 
from the grocer in the other house 
down the row, who sold them cheaper 
—four for a cent—the biscuit tied care- 
fully, a formality 
upon which Mr. 
Pawson always 
insisted, and the 
money received 
in respectful si- 
lence. Then the 
hour in which 
the old gentle- 
man sat alone, 
just outside 
the barkeeper’s 
house, now and 
then in deep 
thought, thrum- 


















Lhe blacksmith had left his forge * * * to laugh over the old 


gentleman’ s ‘‘nips.”’ 


ming on the table with his long and 
delicately modeled fingers, and some- 
times taking a pencil from his pocket 
to write. 

This morning the sails of the fishing 
smacks that lay in the harbor before 
him flapped in the brisk wind. Above 
them the summer clouds were blown 
into balloon topsails and sent scudding 
across the blue. To the left lay a long 
stretch of quiet harbor. At intervals 
a rowboat, like a swiftly moving water- 
spider, would put out from the clam 
beds and skim a rapid flight towards 
home. Voices swept up from the ves- 
sels, broken bits of laughter and of 
song; the hoarse shout of hurried or- 
ders, and the rhythmic cadences of a 
sailor’s ‘‘Heave-ho!"”" All was bustle, 
movement, occupation, except where 
the old gentleman sat alone with his 
biscuit and his rum. 

When the last drop had been 
drained—he always tipped his glass to 
be sure—and he had shaken the paper 
for possible crumbs, gathering together 
with careful fingers the few that were 
left on the table and putting them 
between his lips, he rose, looked at his 
watch and went home. No 
change in his daily procedure 
had taken place for five years, 
except that in winter he sat in- 
doors, but all this time the 
sum of his amazing iniqui- 
ties had gone on increasing 
until now they had become 
me of the traditions of the 
place. 





II. 


On the following morn- 
ing I met Mr. Pawson 
again. I had, in fact, 
planned to do so. He wore 
the same clothes and car- 
ried his big green um- 
brella, stopping for a mo- 
ment with it over his shoul- 
ders to look through the 
gap in the trees. Then he 
went on his way to the 
blacksmith’s corner and 
across the wooden cause- 
way, over the marsh to the 
other side. I hesitated to 
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intrude upon him for the very reason, 
perhaps, that my desire to have him 
remember me was so strong. But on 
the third morning, having realized that 
unless I made the proper advances our 
acquaintance would end where it 
began, his courtesy of the morning 
before having been, as I saw, more the 
habit of the man than any special com- 
pliment to me—I joined him on his 
return, asking him many questions 
about the village and the history of the 
country in which he lived. He was 
most gracious in his replies, and before 
we parted he told me he had a book in 
his library that might be of service to 
me and begged me to come to his home 
in the afternoon, between three and 
five. I knocked at his door at four. 

The impression which the house made 
upon me when the door was opened, 
is one of the unforgettable memories 
of my life. Everything in it was so 
still. I could hear the slow measured 
tick of the tall hall clock. And every- 
thing, for all its severe cleanliness, was 
so old; even the oilcloth on the floor 
had been patched and so had the cov- 
ers of the parlor chairs. The faded 
curtains had been mended in many 
places. The very engravings on the 
wall were blackened by time, and the 
almanac on the table bore a date six 
years back. And yet over everything 
there was an unmistakable air of re- 
finement and distinction; of fine taste 
under cultivation, but a cultivation that 
had been suddenly blighted, as when 
frost touches flowers. There was only 
one thing in the room with which time 
had dealt kindly, the old sister 
who came forward from her rocking 
chair when I went in, a little old lady 
with roses in her cheeks and white 
curls about her face, and under her 
arching brows, the brightest of blue 
eyes—like those of a child full of 
pretty and coquettish tricks. 

“I am pleased to see any friend of 
my brother’s,” she said, closing her 
eyelids tight by way of emphasis, so 
that her eyelashes lay entangled among 
the roses on her cheeks. 

“Poor little hand,” I thought with 
a throb of sympathy, as I bent to kiss 
it. The spotless cleanliness of the 


house, the careful patching of the 
brother’s clothes, the mending of the 
oil cloth and the curtains, all these had 
left their impress in the roughened 
fingers and the callous palms. I won- 
dered, as | held it, that she had let me 
take a hand that told with such unde- 
niable emphasis, the story of her sec- 
ret daily toil. 

The brother’s library, just across the 
hall, was lined with books bound in 
yellow leather of an old-fashioned 
make. A bust of Burns stood on a 
shelf. By one of the windows there 
was an old yellow globe of the world, 
swinging on a pivot and standing ona 
pedestal. An engraving of Shake- 
speare and his friends hung over the 
broad fireplace, a portrait of Joseph 
Rodman Drake and another of Kirk 
Paulding were near the window. The 
effect of a certain mellowness which 
was everywhere felt in this room 
was increased by the faded yellow 
of the curtains, those of a linen no 
longer seen, and trimmed with a nar- 
row band of turkey red. 

No glass doors concealed the books 
and no fine inlaid shelves distracted 
the attention. Within arm’s length 
stood every volume, like trusted 
friends waiting to be turned to in any 
mood. Something in the very scent 
of the old bindings, in the atmosphere 
of almost academic repose, and in the 
stillness with which the sunlight lay 
in broad patches on the floor, inspired 
me, a scholar as yet but in embryo, 
with the feeling with which I imagine 
a neophyte must regard the cell of a 
saint. : 

“One could afford to lose much of 
the world to gain this,” I said, not 
knowing what better to say, though 
still wanting to say something of what 
I felt. “Loneliness could hardly be 
possible here.” 

The old man gave me one of those 
scrutinizing glances habitual to him 
when a certain personal side of his 
affairs was touched upon. Something 
in my face must have satisfied him, for 
his old gentleness of manner imme- 
diately returned. 

“We think we lose much in soli- 
tude,” he said, “but we gain more.” 
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He was now walking up and down the 
room, his fine hands, with their long 
slender fingers, clasped behind him, his 
head bent in thought. “The talk of 
others that we miss, the idle gossip, 
are like ‘forms with chalk painted on 
rich men’s floors, for one feast night.’ 
No, no, we miss nothing by being shut 
away. Better than all we lose is it— 


‘To sit without emotion, hope or aim, 
In the loved presence of my cottage fire, 
And listen to the flapping of the flame 
Or kettle whispering in faint undersong.’ ”’ 


Ill. 


It was nearly half-past five when I 
went for my second visit, and asked 
for Miss Ann? I had forgotten, I am 
ashamed to say, all about the five 
o'clock limit. Mr. Pawson was visibly 
embarrassed, and he ushered me into 
the parlor with none of the cordiality 
of his first welcome. 

“Miss Ann will join us in a minute,” 
he said when he had returned from 
notifying her of my arrival. And ina 
moment indeed, Miss Ann did run in, 
her white curls dancing as she moved, 
her eyebrows lifted and her eyes after 
a shy glance at me, closed tight, while 
she shook her head and told me how 
glad she was to see me, adding after a 
moment that she and her brother were 
taking a cup of tea in the dining-room 
—she would be glad if I would join 
them. 

I had no reason to expect other visi- 
tors in the dining-room, but when [| 
went in there, I saw that not only had 
the two chairs for the Pawson’s been 
arranged at either end of the table, but 
that four others had been drawn up as 
well, two on either side. In front of 
each of these chairs were a bowl and a 
plate. When Miss Ann took her place 
four cats sprang into the empty chairs. 
Each cat wore a tiny white bib, scru- 
pulously clean like everything else in 
the house. I learned afterwards that 
they were never permitted to seat 
themselves until she and her brother 
were seated, so carefully had the little 
lady trained them in all polite usages. 
Their names I discovered before tea 
was over; Lord Chesterfield and Dog- 
berry were on the right of Miss Ann; 


Mercutio and Dean Swift on her left. 

Miss Ann evidently took it for 
granted that I knew they were there, 
for she made me neither explanation 
nor apology, but drew an extra chair 
up close beside her own. Mr. Pawson 
was quicker to detect my surprise, for 
he said, while Miss Ann rose to get me 
a cup and saucer :— 

“We had always been accustomed to 
so many faces about our board, and 
my sister missed them when she came 
here— 

‘To make society 


The sweeter welcome, we keep them, 
Till supper time alone,’ 


he added, a smile of quiet humor play- 
ing about his beautiful lips. Now that 
Miss Ann was happy in my coming, so 
was he. 

Each cat had its bread and milk and 
helped itself daintily, resting its two 
fore feet on the table while it ate. We 
1ad tea and bread but no milk,no sugar 
and no butter. Miss Ann brought a 
tumbler of preserved cherries out of 
the closet, and put it before me. | 
noticed that neither she nor her 
brother helped themselves to more 
than a single cherry. 

It put the dear old lady in high glee 
to have an extra guest. Her brother 
was almost silent, but his luminous 
black eyes shone with pleasure. Miss 
Ann, the roses in her cheeks brighten- 
ing, talked of her friends Lamb, Coler- 
idge and Keats. She could not abide 
Mr. Landor, his temper was so uncer- 
tain, and Mr. Wordsworth, though 
such a dear friend of her brother’s, was 
so unsympathetic with the world and 
so narrow; had I ever known any one 
so prejudiced about anything French 
as he? She told me things that Shelley 
had said and that Byron had done, 
until | might have supposed them all 
early acquaintances of hers, whom she 
had missed seeing daily only because 
‘he had come to live in this sequestered 
spot. The cats never moved while we 
sat there, but listened intently, blink- 
ing their eyes in delight. With their 


white bibs, their attentive counten- 
ances, and their air of rapt interest, 
they might have been a party of dea- 
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cons at table, paying re- 
spectful homage to some 
titled benefactor gra- 
cious enough to receive 
them. 

The two Miss Mitford's 
with whom I was board- 
ing-and who had watched 
me going into the house 
—they always sat at their 
two front windows and 
watched everything over 
the tops of their steel- 
rimmed  spectacles—the 
two Miss Mitford’s have 
never forgiven me to 
this day for not telling 
them what I had for tea 
that night. 

“She’s never asked one 
of us,” the eldest Miss 
Mitford said, “and I 
guess she wouldn't have 
let you in if you hadn't 
been a man. She knows 
that women are all sharp 
about seeing what an- 
other woman’s up to, 
and any of us would 
soon have found out her ways. She 
must be powerful stingy and no 
mistake, and they say her cellars are 
full of good things, though none of us 
have seen the color of one of them. 
She’s too mean to buy anything in the 
village, meaner even than her brother, 
I guess, for he buys his rum. Oh, yes, 
old man Pawson’s polite enough, but 
they're both meaner than weasels.” 

Nothing that Miss Mitford said, 
however, could spoil for me the fine 
flavor of the meager repast which I 
had had with the quaint old brother 
and his sister and the four cats, all in 
their white bibs, blinking in full con- 
tentment about the board. 

IV. 

For some weeks after that memor- 
able supper I was a constant visitor at 
their house. Then, one morning, just 
after her brother under his green 
umbrella had disappeared down the 
grassy street, Miss Ann came to her 
door and beckoned to me. I found 
the dear little old lady in tears, the 
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He wore the same clothes and carried the big green 


umbrella. 


roses on her cheeks quite paled, her 
eyelids having borrowed most of their 
color. 

She talked to me in hurried tones, 
wanting to finish, she said, before her 
brother’s return. I was the only per- 
son to whom she, could turn in her 
trouble. The very fact of my being a 
stranger in the village made it easier 
for her, and then her brother had felt 
that I was no ordinary young man. 
This she said with a little shake of her 
head and her eyes shut tight. 

She wondered—though of course 
she realized I had no way of knowing 
—if I knew that she had had another 
brother, a half-brother, many, many 
years younger, and very gay? Once 
in a bank there had been some trouble, 
and perhaps he was not to blame. 
Stephen had always said that he was 
not, and she had sometimes thought so 
herself, but to save the family name 
Stephen and she had given up all their 
money and come here to live in the old 
house where none of their friendscould 
see the changes in their lives. Stephen 
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had lived on seven cents a day all these 
years. She knew that was all, for she 
herself had handed it to him every 
morning when he went to get his 
breakfast. He would not take break- 
fast at home because of the bother it 
gave her before the house was settled 
in the morning. Stephen was always 
so thoughtful. She lived on tea and 
bread, and at noon they had one dish, 
and the cats had their milk, but forty 
cents a day was all they had ever spent. 
And now, even that was more than 
they could afford, though poverty was 
not the worst, for they could easily 
live on less. 

But that younger brother! He had 
written he was coming home again, 
and not to tell Stephen until he came, 
and Miss Ann, after listening for a mo- 
ment to make sure that Stephen by no 
possible chance could be returning 
before his regular time, took a letter 
from her pocket and laid it on her lap. 

“T’m afraid,’ she added, pulling her 
fingers nervously, and shutting her 
eyes as if to keep some vision out, 
“I’m afraid that it is another awful 
trouble, and that he wants more 
money. My dear brother Stephen will 
want to give him money, and there is 
none to give.” 

The tears in Miss Ann’s eyes had 
been held in check as she spoke, but 
now they forced the way under her 
closed lids, and ran over the pale roses 
on her cheeks. Her voice, which had 
always, been gay with a kind of 
sprightly dignity, shook and became 
quite broken. 

“My dear brother Stephen,” she 
went on when she was able; “would 
give up even his breakfast if he 
thought his younger brother needed 
something, and I fear that he will try 
to sell his only shelter, this house. I 
have lain awake all night thinking it 
over, and there is nothing to be done 
except to keep my younger brother 
away; to buy him off before he sees 
Stephen. And so I want you to sell 
this old miniature of Mr. Lamb, my 
dear, dear friend, Mr. Charles Lamb. 
It is like selling a picture of my father, 
or of some one who has belonged to 
me,” she quavered, “but it must go. 


Will you take it to town and see if you 
can sell it? Sell Stephen’s books? 
Oh! no, no,no! Do not think of such 
a thing. I could not ask Stephen to 
part with one of his books; I could 
never ask him to do that. No, some- 
thing that I love must go; nothing 
that he cares for.” 

I took the miniature in my hand and 
examined it closely. It was painted 
on ivory and evidently a copy. The 
frame was of pinchbeck gold studded 
with brilliants. I saw at once that it 
was absolutely worthless as a work ot 
art—only to be valued because it sug- 
gested a certain likeness to a man the 
witchery of whose pen had won her 
heart. 

Miss Ann’s story had been a pitiful 
one. She had hardly finished when 
Stephen opened the door, put his um- 
brella in the hall, and came in to the 
parlor to kiss his sister, as was his 
wont when he went in and out. But 
by that time, as if by magic, the little 
old lady’s tears were dried, and her 
curls brushed into shape, and her eyes 
closed so tight in the pleasure of tell- 
ing her brother how delightful a 
morning visit from me had been, that 
no one would have suspected the grief 
which had filled them a moment before. 

That afternoon on my way to take 
the boat to town, I passed a stranger, 
a tall, muscular man, with a bronzed 
face and long limbs. Something in 
the keenness of the glance which he 
directed toward me as he went by 
startled me with a strange likeness to 
the look I had seen in Stephen Paw- 
son’s eyes the day I met him first. 
“The younger brother,” I said to my- 
self, with a sudden determination to 
accost him; then laughed at my own 
suspicions as I turned and watched 
him going up the grassy street under 
the arching elms, the long afternoon 
shadows lying across his path. Noth- 
ing like either of the Pawson’s was in 
that virile figure, with its alert carriage 
and its easy stride, and a certain mas- 
terful manner of holding the head. An 
out-of-doors man, one could see at a 
glance, and so unlike any one I had 
met in Branford, so full of a subtle 
quality of power and activity, that un- 
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less I had had Miss Ann’s commission 
on my mind, I would have been willing 
to have missed the boat for the chance 
of knowing him. 

I spent two days in town. When I 
came back Miss Ann’s miniature of 
Lamb was still in my possession, and 
so was treble the amount of money 
which the sale of the miniature would 
have represented to her. It had been 
easy enough to raise the money at 
home, but so vast was my inexperience, 
and so great my enthusiasm, that [ 
had fancied an explanation and a loan 
to her would have been easily made. 
My one thought had been to give her 
her Charles Lamb again. But when 
I went to knock at her front door, I 
was seized with a sudden fright. I rea- 
lized all at once that this proud gentle- 
woman would take no money from me, 
and that, even in supposing that she 
would, I had betrayed her trust. 

I was about to turn away in order to 
hide the Charles Lamb in my trunk 
and come back with only the money, 


Lord Chesterfield and Dog- 

berry were on the right 

of Miss Ann. 
when the door was sud- 
denly opened and Miss 
Ann herself appeared, all alert 
her face shining and her gray curls 
dancing, and her eyes like two stars 
shining with gladness. 

“I saw you coming,” she said, tak- 
ing both my hands in hers, while she 
shut her eyes tight and shook her head 
with pleasure. “I waited, so you 
would not knock. Come into the par- 
lor.” 


As I passed into the room I caught 
the faint fragrance of a cigar from 
somewhere in the house, and. the whiff 
of a savory dish. Candles were lighted 
in the hall, and in Pawson’s study. 

Miss Ann drew me down on the sofa, 
seating herself opposite me, as she had 
done when she told me her brother’s 
secret. 

“I do not know how to tell you,” 
she began, her nervousness returning, 
where it wrestled so violently with her 
happiness that the dear old lady was 
almost on the verge of hysterical tears. 
Then, all at once, with an air of reso- 
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lution, she opened her eyes, looked 
straight into mine. “He has come 
home—Frederick, my younger brother. 
You must have passed him on the way ; 
he came the very afternoon you left. 
We are all so happy again. He is in 
there now with Stephen. He hasn’t 
come to beg from us, but to give us 
back all the money we ever lent him. 
For he is rich now. He made it all in 
a mine out West, and Stephen need 
never want again, but—” and here 
Miss Ann’s eyes were held more stead- 
ily open than at any time in her life, 
perhaps, all their old playfulness hav- 
ing departed, “it seems very dreadful 
to me and quite difficult now to under- 
stand, that I should have ever sus- 
pected him of coming to bring us 
trouble, when his coming has taken all 
our troubles away. I have done him 
a great wrong, too. I suppose I 
thought too much of Stephen. All my 
life I have wanted to keep troubles 
from him, from my dear, dear brother 
Stephen. I have never minded for 
myself.” 

Miss Ann paused, and I could hear 
through the closed door the deep tones 
of the younger brother’s voice, and the 
slow contented steps of the older man, 
who walked up and down while he 
listened. 

“Miss Ann,” I said abruptly, taking 
a package from my pocket, “I had 
brought you bad news, and I did not 
know how to tell you before. I found 






‘them to town. 


it impossible to sell Mr. Lamb’s min- 
iature intown. Here it is.” 


The old house in Branford was 
closed that winter. Mr. Pawson’s 
green umbrella no longer makes its 
daily excursions over the marsh. His 
morning nips are now a memory only. 
Miss Ann does none of her own work, 
and when I am asked to tea, there are 
other things besides cherries and dry 
bread. For I am still a favored guest, 
though they live in another town, in 
a house facing one of the half-forgot- 
ten squares of a great city. 

Of course they brought the cats with 
Until Dogberry died, 
dear old Miss Ann and the old gentle- 
man were always to be found in the 
dining-room at half-past five, taking 
tea with them. No engagement in 
their new life was allowed to interfere. 

For Dogberry was the last to go. 
Though he became very feeble. and old 
he always came to the table at night, 
sitting there with the same demure 
dignity which had won my admiration 
at Branford, still wearing the same 
spotless white bib, and still blinking at 
his host and hostess with quiet and 
contented eyes. 

“He was one of a choice circle of 
companions belonging to our other 
days, and the last of an illustrious line,” 
I once heard Mr. Pawson say to a dis- 
tinguished foreigner sitting next to 
Dogberry. “My sister insists that it 
would be cruel to neglect him now, 
when the circle of our acquaintances 
has been enlarged.” 
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ey OF EW years ago I took up 
ee (| y architecture, and made a 

i tour through Holland, 
b \ 3 3 studying the buildings of 


that interesting country. 
I had one companion on 
this expedition, who has since become 
one of the leading architects of 
the day. He was a tall, grave 
man, slow of speech, absorbed in 
his work, and with a _ certain 
quiet power of overcoming obstacles 
which I have seldom seen equaled. A 
more careless man as to dress I have 
rarely met, and yet, in all the heat of 


July in Holland, I noticed that he never 


appeared without a high starched col- 
lar, which had not even fashion to com- 
mend it at that time. 

I often chaffed him about his splen- 
did collars, and asked him why he wore 
them, but without eliciting any re- 
sponse. One evening as we were walk- 
ing back to our lodgings in Middle- 
berg I attacked him for about the 
thirtieth time on the subject. 

“Why on earth do you wear them?” 
I said. 

“You have, I believe, asked me that 
question many times,” he replied, in 
his slow, precise utterance; “but 
always on occasions when I was occu- 
pied. I am now at leisure, and | will 
tell you.” 

And he did. 

I have put down what he said, as 
nearly in his own words as I can re- 
member them. 


Ten years ago I was asked to read 
a paper on “English Frescoes” at the 
Institute of British Architects. I was 
determined to make the paper as good 
as I possibly could, down to the slight- 
est details; and I consulted many 
books on the subject, and studied every 
fresco I could find. My father, who 
had been an architect, had left me, at 
his death, all his papers and notebooks 
on the subject of architecture. I 
searched them diligently, and found in 
one of them a slight unfinished sketch 
of nearly forty years ago, that specially 
interested me. Underneath was noted, 
in his clear small hand: “Frescoed east 
wall of crypt. Parish Church. Wet 
Waste-on-the-Wolds, Yorkshire (via 
Pickering).” 

The sketch had such a fascination 
for me that at last I decided to go 
there and see the fresco for myself. 
I had only a very vague idea as to 
where Wet Waste-on-the-Wolds was, 
but I was ambitious for the success 
of my paper; it was hot in London, 
and | set off on my long journey not 
without a certain degree of pleasure, 
with my dog Brian, a large nondescript 
brindled creature, as my only compan- 
ion. 

I reached Pickering, in Yorkshire, in 
the course of the afternoon, and then 
began a series of experiments on local 
lines which ended, after several hours, 
in my finding myself deposited at a 
little out-of-the-world station within 
nine or ten miles of Wet Waste. As 
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no conveyance of any kind was to be 
had, I shouldered my little portman- 
teau, and set out on a long white road, 
that stretched away into the distance 
over the bare, treeless wold. I must 
have walked for several hours, over a 
waste of moorland patched with 
heather, when a doctor passed me, and 
gave me a lift to within a mile of my 
destination. The mile was a long one, 
and it was quite dark by the time I 
saw the feeble glimmer of lights in 
front of me, and found that I had 
reached Wet Waste. I had consider- 
able difficulty in getting any one to 
take me in; but at last I persuaded 
the owner of the public-house to give 
me a bed, and, quite tired out, I got 
into it as soon as possible, for fear he 
should change his mind, and fell asleep 
to the sound of a little stream below 
my window. 

I was up early next morning, and 
inquired directly after breakfast for the 
way to the clergyman’s house, which 
I found was close at hand. At Wet 
Waste everything was close at hand. 
The whole village seemed composed 
of a straggling row of one-story gray 
stone houses, the same color as the 
stone walls that separated the few fields 
enclosed from the surrounding waste, 
and as the little bridges over the beck 
that ran down one side of the gray 
wide street. Everything was gray. 
The church, the low tower of which I 
could see at a little distance, seemed 
to have been built of the same stone; 
so was the parsonage when I came up 
to it, accompanied on my way by a 
mob of rough, uncouth children, who 
eyed me and Brian, with half-defiant 
curiosity. 

The clergyman was at home, and 
after a short delay I was admitted. 
Leaving Brian in charge of my draw- 
ing materials I followed the servant 
into a low paneled room in which at 
a latticed window a very old man was 
sitting. The morning light fell on his 
white head bent low over a litter of 
papers and books. 

“Mr. Er ?” He said looking up 
slowly, with one finger keeping his 
place in a book, 

“Blake,” 





“Blake,” he repeated after me, and 
was silent. 

I told him that I was an architect; 
that I had come to study a fresco in 
the crypt of his church; and asked for 
the keys. 

“The crypt,” he said, pushing up his 
spectacles and peering hard at me. 
“The crypt has been closed for thirty 
years. Ever since—” and he stopped 
short. 

“IT should be much obliged for the 
keys,” I said again. 

He shook his head. 

“No,” he said. “No one goes in 
there now.” 

“It is a pity,” I remarked, “for I 
have come a long way with that one 
object,” and I told him about the paper 
I had been asked to read, and the 
trouble I was taking with it. 

He became interested. “Ah!” he 
said, laying down his pen, and remov- 
ing his finger from the page before him, 
“T can understand that. I also was 
young once, and fired with ambition. 
The lines have fallen to me in some- 
what lonely places, and for forty years 
I have held the cure of souls in this 
place, where truly I have seen but little 
of the world, though I myself may be 
not unknown in the paths of literature. 
Possibly you may have read a pam- 
phlet, written by myself, on the Syrian 
version of the ‘Three Authentic Epis- 
tles of Ignatius?” 

“Sir,” I said, “I am ashamed to con- 
fess that I have not time to read even 
the most celebrated books. My one 
object in life is my art. Ars longa, 
vita brevis, you know.” 

“You are right, my son,” said the 
old man, evidently disappointed, but 
looking at me kindly. “There are di- 
versities of gifts, and if the Lord has 
entrusted you with a talent, look to it. 
Lay it not up in a napkin.” 

I said I would not do so if he would 
lend me the keys of the crypt. He 
seemed startled by my recurrence to 
the subject and looked undecided. 

“Why not?” he murmured to him- 
self. “The youth appears a good 
youth. And superstition! What is it 
but distrust in God!” 

He got up slowly, and, taking a large 
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bunch of keys out of his pocket, 
opened with one of them an 
oak cupboard in the corner of 
the room. 

“They should be here,” he 
muttered, peering in; “but the 
dust of many years deceives the 
eye. See, my son, if among 
these parchments there be two 
keys; one of iron and very 
large, and the other steel, and of 
a long and thin appearance.” 

I went eagerly to help him, 
and presently found in a back 
drawer two keys tied together, 
which he recognized at once. 

“Those are they,” he said. 
“The long one opens the first 
door at the bottom of the steps 
which go down against the out- 
side wall of the church hard by 
the sword graven in the wall. 
The second opens (but it is 
hard of opening and of shutting) 
the iron door within the passage 
leading to the crypt itself. My 
son, is it necessary to your trea- 
tise that you should enter this 
crypt?” 

I replied that it was abso< 
lutely necessary. 

“Then take them,” he said; 
“and in the evening you will 
bring them to me again.” 

I said I might want to go sev- 
eral days running, and asked if 
he would not allow me to keep 
them till I had finished my work, 
but on that point he was firm. 

“Likewise,” he added, “be 
careful that you lock the first 
door at the foot of the steps be- 
fore you unlock the second, and 
lock the second also while you 
are within. Furthermore, when 
you come out lock the ironinner 
door and also the wooden one. 
See that you remember this.” 

I promised I would do so, and, after 
thanking him, hurried away, delighted 
at my success in obtaining the keys. 
Finding Brian and my sketching ma- 
terials waiting for me in the porch, I 
eluded the vigilance of my escort of 
children by taking the narrow private 
path between the parsonage and the 
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church, which was close at hand, stand- 
ing in a quadrangle of ancient yews. 
The church itself was interesting, 
and I noticed that it must have arisen 
out of the ruins of a previous edifice, 
judging from the number of fragments 
of stone caps and arches, bearing 
traces of very early carving, now built 
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into the walls. There were incised 
crosses, too, in some places, and one 
especially caught my attention, being 
flanked by a large sword. It was in 
trying to get a nearer look at this that 
| stumbled, and looking down saw at 
my feet a flight of narrow stone steps, 
green with moss and mildew. — Evi- 
dently this was the entrance to the 
crypt. I at once descended the steps, 
taking care of my footing, for they 
were damp and slippery in the extreme. 
Brian accompanied me, as nothing 
would induce him to remain behind. 
By the time I had reached the bottom 
of the stairs I found myself almost in 
darkness, and I had to strike a light 
before I could find the keyhole and the 
proper key tofit into it. The door, which 
was of wood, opened inwards fairly 
easily, although an accumulation of 
mould and rubbish on the ground out- 
side showed it had not been used for 
many vears. Having got through it, 
which was not altogether an easy mat- 
ter, as nothing would induce it to open 
more than about eighteen inches, I 
carefully locked it behind me, although 
I should have preferred to leave it 
open, as there is to some minds an un- 
pleasant feeling in being locked in any- 
where, in case of a sudden exit seem- 
ing advisable. 

I kept my candle alight with some 
difficulty, and after groping my way 
down a low and of course exceedingly 
dank passage, came to another door. I 
noticed that it was of iron, and had a 
long bolt, which, however, was broken. 
Without delay I fitted the second key 
into the lock, and pushing the door 
open after considerable difficulty, I felt 
the cold breath of the crypt upon my 
face. I must own I experienced a 
momentary regret at locking the sec- 
ond door again as soon as | was well 
inside, but I felt it my duty to do so. 
Then, leaving the key in the lock, I 
seized my candle and looked round. I 
was standing in a low-vaulted chamber 
with groined roof, cut out of the solid 
rock. It was difficult to see where the 
crypt ended, as further light thrown 
on any point only showed other rough 
archways or openings, cut in the rock, 
which had probably served at one time 


for family vaults. A peculiarity of the 
Wet Waste crypt, which | had not no- 
ticed in other places of that descrip- 
tion, was the beautiful arrangement 
of skulls and bones which were packed 
about four feet high on either side. 
The skulls were symmetrically built up 
to within a few inches of the top of the 
low archways on my left, and the shin 
bones were arranged in the same man- 
ner on my right. But the fresco! I 
looked round for it in vain. Perceiv- 
ing at the further end of the crypt a 
very low and very massive archway, 
the entrance to which was not filled up 
with bones, I passed under it, and 
found myself in a second much smaller 
chamber. Holding my candle above 
my head, the first object its light fell 
upon was—the fresco, and at a glance 
I saw that it was unique. Setting down 
some of my things with a trembling 
hand on a rough stone shelf hard by, 
which had evidently been a credence 
table, | examined the work more 
closely. It was a reredos over what 
had probably been the altar at the time 
the priests were proscribed. The fresco 
belonged to the earliest part of the 
fifteenth century, and was so perfectly 
preserved that I could almost trace the 
limits of each day’s work in the plaster, 
as the artist had dashed it on, and 
smoothed it out with his trowel. The 
subject was the Ascension, gloriously 
treated. I can hardly describe my ela- 
tion as I stood and looked at it, and 
eflected that this magnificent specimen 
of English fresco painting would be 
made known to the world by myself. 
Recollecting myself at last, opened my 
sketching bag, and, lighting all the 
candles I had brought with me, set to 
work. 

3rian walked about near me, and 
though I was not otherwise than glad 
of his company in my rather lonely 
position, I wished several times I had 
left him behind. He seemed restless, 
and even the sight of so many bones 
appeared to exercise no soothing effect 
upon him. At last, however, after re- 
peated commands, he lay down watch- 
ful but motionless on the stone floor. 

I must have worked for several 
hours, and I was pausing to rest my 
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eyes and hands when I noticed for the 
first time the intense stillness that 
seemed to surround me. No sound 
from the outer world reached 
me. No sound from me _ could 
reach the outer world. The church 
clock, which had clanged out so 
loud and ponderously as I went 
down the steps, had not since sent the 
faintest whisper of its iron tongue 
down to me below. All was silent as 
the grave. This was the grave. 

I was awakened from my reverie by 
a faint sound. I sat still and listened. 
Bats occasionally frequent vaults and 
underground places. 

The sound continued, a faint, 
stealthy, rather unpleasant sound. I 
do not know what kinds of sounds bats 
make, whether pleasant or otherwise. 
Suddenly there was a noise as of some- 
thing falling, a momentary pause— 
and then—an almost imperceptible but 
distinct jangle as of a key. 

I had left the key in the lock after I 
had turned it, and I now regretted hav- 
ing done so. I got up, took one of the 
candles, and went back into the larger 
crypt, for though I hope I am not made 
nervous by hearing a noise for which I 
cannot instantly account, still, on occa- 
sions of this kind, I must honestly say 
I would rather they did not occur. As 
| came towards the iron door, there 
was another distinct (I had almost said 
hurried) sound. The impression on 
my mind was one of great haste. 
When I reached the door, and held the 
candle near the lock to take out the 
key, I perceived that the other one, 
which hung by a short string to its 
fellow, was vibrating slightly. I should 
have preferred not to find it vibrating, 
as there seemed no occasion for such a 
course; but I put them both into my 
pocket, and turned to go back to my 
work. As I turned I saw on the 
ground what had occasioned the louder 
noise I had heard, namely, a skull 
which had evidently just slipped from 
its place on the top of one of the walls 
of bones, and had rolled almost to my 
feet. There, disclosing a few more 
inches of the top of an archway behind, 
was the place from which it had been 
dislodged. I stooped to pick it up, but 





fearing to displace any more skulls by 
meddling with the pile, and not liking 
to gather up its scattered teeth, I let 
it lie, and went back to my work, in 
which I was soon so completely ab- 
sorbed that I was only roused at last 
by my candles beginning to burn low 
and go out one after another. 

Then, with a sigh of regret, for I 
had not nearly finished, I turned to go. 
Poor Brian, who had never quite rec- 
ynciled himself to the place, was almost 
beside himself with delight. As I 
opened the iron door he pushed past 
me, and a moment later I heard him 
whining and scratching, and I had 
almost added beating, against the 
wooden one. I locked the iron door, 
and hurried down the passage as 
quickly as I could, and almost before | 
had got the other one ajar there 
seemed to be a rush past me into the 
open air, and Brian was bounding up 
the steps and out of sight. As | 
stopped to take out the key I felt quite 
deserted and left behind. When | 
came out once more into the sunlight 
there was a vague sensation all about 
me in the air of exultant freedom. 

It was quite late in the afternoon, 
and, after I had sauntered back to the 
parsonage to give up the keys, I per- 
suaded the people of the public house 
to let me join in the family meal which 
was spread out in the kitchen. After- 
wards when! took oneof the neighbor’s 
children on my knee, a pretty little girl 
with the palest aureole of flaxen hair 
I had ever seen, and began to draw 
pictures for her of the birds and beasts 
of other countries, I was instantly sur- 
rounded by a crowd of children, and 
even grown-up people, while others 
came to their doorways and looked on 
from a distance, calling to each other 
in the strident unknown tongue which 
I have since discovered goes by the 
name of “Broad Yorkshire.” 

The following morning as I came 
out of my room, I perceived that some- 
thing was amiss in the village. A buzz 
of voices reached me as I passed the 
bar, and in the next house I could hear 
through the open window a _ high- 
pitched wail of lamentation. 

The woman who brought me in my 
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thereupon 
he died. 


breakfast was in tears, and in answer taken on my knee the evening before, 
to my questions told me that the neigh- the pet and plaything of the village, 
bor’s child, the little girl whom I had had died in the night. 
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I felt sorry for the general grief that 
the little thing’s death seemed to cause, 
and the uncontrolled wailing of the 
poor mother took my appetite away. 

I hurried off early to my work, call- 
ing on my way for the keys, and with 
Brian for my companion descended 
once more into the crypt, and drew 
and measured with an absorption that 
gave me no time that day to listen for 
sounds real or fancied. Brian, too, on 
this occasion seemed quite content, and 
slept peacefully beside me on the stone 
floor. When I had worked as long as 
I could, I put away my books with 
regret that even then I had not quite 
finished as I had hoped to do. It would 
be necessary to come again for a short 
time on the morrow. When I returned 
the keys late that afternoon, the old 
clergyman met me at the door, and 
asked me to come in anc have tea 
with him. 

“And has the work prospered?’ he 
asked as we sat down in the long, low 
room, into which I had just been 
ushered, and where he seemed to live 
entirely. 

I told him it had and showed it to 
him. 

“You have seen the original of 
course?” I said. 

“Once,” he replied, gazing fixedly at 
it. He evidently did not care to be 
communicative, so I turned the con- 
versation to the age of the church. 

“All here is old,” he said. “When 
I was young, forty years ago, and came 
here because I had no means of mine 
own, and was much moved to marry 
at that time, I felt oppressed that all 
was so old; and that this,place was 
so far removed from the world, for 
which I had at times longings grievous 
to be borne; but I had chosen my lot, 
and with it I was forced to be content. 
My son, marry not in youth, for 
love, which truly in that season is a 
mighty power, turns away the heart 
from study, and young children break 
the back of ambition. Neither marry 
in middle life when the talk of a woman 
is become a weariness, so you will not 
be burdened with a wife in old age.” 

The following morning I went for 
the keys the third and last time. 1 





had decided to leave early the next day. 
I was tired of Wet Waste, and a cer- 
tain gloom seemed to my fancy to be 
gathering over the place. There was 
a sensation of trouble in the air, as if, 
although the day was bright and clear, 
a storm was coming. 

This morning, to my astonishment, 
the keys were refused to me when I 
asked for them. I did not, however, 
take the refusal as final, and after a 
little delay I was shown into the room 
where as usual the clergyman was sit- 
ting, or rather on this occasion was 
walking up and down. 

“My son,” he said with vehemence, 
“I know wherefore you have come, but 
it is of no avail. I cannot lend the 
keys again.” 

I replied that, on the contrary, I 
hoped he would give them to me at 
once. 

‘It is impossible,” he repeated. ‘‘I 
did wrong, exceeding wrong. I will 
never part with them again.” 

“Why not?” 

He hesitated, and then said, slowly: 

“The old clerk, Abraham Kelly, died 
last night.” He paused and then went 
on: “The doctor has just been here 
to tell me of that which is a mystery 
to him. I do not wish the people of 
the place to know it, and only to me 
he has mentioned it, but he has dis- 
covered plainly on the throat of the old 
man, and also, but more faintly on the 
child’s, marks as of strangulation. 
None but he has observed it, and he is 
at a loss how to account for it. I, alas! 
can account for it but in one way.” 

I did not see what all this had to 
do with the crypt, but to humor the 
old man, I asked what that way was. 

“It is a long story, and haply to a 
stranger, it may appear but foolishness, 
but I will even tell it, for I perceive 
that unless I furnish a reason for with- 
holding the keys you will not cease to 
entreat me for them. 

“T told you at first when you in- 
quired of me concerning the crypt, that 
it had been closed these thirty years, 
and so it was. Thirty years ago a cer- 
tain Sir Roger Despard, even the lord 
of the manor of Wet Waste and Dyke 
Fens, the last of his family, which is 
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now, thank the Lord, extinct, died. 
He was an evil man of a vile life, 
neither fearing God nor regarding 
man, and the Lord appeared to have 
given him over to the tormentors even 
in this world, for he suffered many 
things of his vices, more especially 
from drunkenness, in which seasons, 
and they were many, he was as one 
possessed by seven devils, being an 
abomination to his household, and a 
root of bitterness to all, high and low. 

“And at last the cup of his iniquity 
being full to the brim he came to die, 
and I went to exhort him on his death- 
bed, for I heard that terror had come 
upon him, and that evil imaginations 
encompassed him so thick on every 
side, that few of them that were with 
him could abide in his presence. But 
when I saw him | perceived that there 
was no place of repentance left for 
him, and he scoffed at me and my 
superstition, even as he lay dying, and 
swore there was no God and no angel, 
and all were damned even as he was. 
And the next day towards evening the 
pains of death came upon him, and he 
raved the more exceedingly, inasmuch 
as he said he was being strangled by 
the evil one. Now on his table was 
his hunting knife, and with his last 
strength he crept arid laid hold upon 
it, no man withstanding him, and swore 
a great oath that if he went down to 
burn in hell, he would leave one of his 
hands behind on earth, and that it 
would never rest until it had drawn 
blood from the throat of another, and 
strangled him, even as he himself was 
being strangled. And he cut off his 
own right hand at the wrist, and no 
man dared go near him to stop him, 
and the blood went through the floor, 
even down to the ceiling of the room 
below, and thereupon he died. 

“And they called me in the night, 
and told me of his oath, and I coun- 
seled that no man should speak of it, 
and I took the dead hand which none 
had ventured to touch, and I laid it be- 
side him in his coffin; for I thought it 
better he should take it with him, so 
that he might have it, if haply some 
day after much tribulation he should 
perchance be moved to stretch forth 


his hands towards God. But the story 
got spread about, and the people were 
affrighted, so when he came to be 
buried in the place of his fathers, he 
being the last of his family, and the 
crypt likewise full, I had it closed, and 
kept the keys myself, and suffered no 
man to enter therein any more; for 
truly he was a man of an evil life, and 
the devil is not yet wholly overcome, 
nor cast chained into the lake of fire. 
So in time the story died out, for in 
thirty years much is forgotten. And 
when you came and asked me for the 
keys I was at the first minded to with- 
hold them, but I thought it was a vain 
superstition, and I perceived that you 
do but ask a second time for what is 
first refused; so I let you have them, 
seeing it was not an idle curiosity, but 
a desire to improve the talent com- 
mitted to you, that led you to require 
them.” 

The old man stopped, and I re- 
mained silent, wondering what would 
be the best way to get them once more. 

“Surely, sir,” I said at last, “one so 
cultivated and deeply read as you can- 
not be biased by an idle superstition.” 

“TI trust not,” he replied, “and yet— 
it is a strange thing that since the crypt 
was opened two people have died, and 
the mark is plain upon the throat of 
the old man, and visible on the young 
child. No blood was drawn, but the 
second time the grip was stronger 
than the first. The third time, per- 
chance—”’ 

‘Superstition such as that,” I said 
with authority, ‘‘is an entire want of 
faith in God. You once said so ygur- 
self.” 

I took a high moral tone, which is 
oiten efficacious with conscientious, 
humble-minded people. 

He agreed, and accused himself of 
not having faith as a grain of mustard 
seed, but even when I had got him as 
far as that, I had a severe struggle for 
the keys. It was only when | finally 
explained to him that if any malign 
influence had been let loose the first 
day, at any rate, it was out now for 
good or evil, and no further going or 
coming of mine could make any differ- 
ence, that | finally gained my point. 
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I will not deny that I went down the 
steps that day with a vague, undefin- 
able repugnance, which was only ac- 
centuated by the closing of the two 
doors behind me. I remembered then, 
for the first time, the faint jangling of 
the key, and other sounds which I had 
noticed the first day, and how one of 
the skulls had fallen. I went to the 
place where it stilllay. I have already 
said these walls of skulls were built up 
so high as to be within a few inches of 
the top of the low archways 
that led into more distant 
portions of the vault. The 
displacement of the skull in 
question had left a small 
hole, just large enough for 
me to put my hand through. 

I noticed for the first time, 

over the archway 
above it,a carved 
coat of arms, and 
the name, now al- 
most obliterated 
of Despard. This 
no doubt, was the 
Despard vault. I 
could not resist 
moving a few 
more skulls and 
looking in, 
holding my can- 
dle as near the 
aperture as I 
could. The 


vault was full. Piled high, one 
upon another, were old coffins, and 
remnants of coffins, and strewn bones. 
I think when I come to die, I would 
rather go home to the earth, than try 
to keep up appearances ina vault. The 
coffin nearest the archway alone was 
intact, save for a large crack across the 
lid. I could not get a ray from my 
candle to fall on the brass plates, but J 
felt no doubt this was the coffin of the 
wicked Sir Roger. I put back the 
skulls, including the one which had 





rolled down, and carefully finished my 
work. I was not there much more than 
an hour, but I was glad to get away. 

As arule, I write with difficulty, but 
that evening words came to me with 
winged speed, and with them a hover- 
ing impression that I must makehaste, 
that I was pressed fortime. I wrote 
and wrote, until my candles guttered 
out, and left me trying to finish by 
moonlight, which, until I endeavored 
to write by it, seemed as clear as day. 


Brian. 





















I sat a long time leaning against the 
window-sill. The heat was still in- 
tense. I am not, as a rule, easily 
elated or readily cast down, but as 
I sat that night in the lonely village 
on the moors, with Brian's head 
against my knee, how or why I know 
not, a great depression gradually came 
upon me. 

I roused myself at last, when the 
moon came to look in upon me, and, 
leaving the window open, I pulled 
myself together, and went to bed. 
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I fell asleep almost immediately, but 
I do not fancy I could have been asleep 
very long when | was wakened by 
Brian. He was growling in a low 
muffled tone, as he sometimes did in 
his sleep, when his nose was buried 
in his rug. I called out to him to shut 
up, and as he did not do so, turned in 
bed to find my match box or some- 
thing to throw at him. The moonlight 
was still in the room, and as I looked 
at him, I saw him raise his head and 
evidently wake up. I admonished 
him, and was just on the point of fall- 
ing asleep when he began to growl 
again in a low, savage manner that 
waked me most effectually. Presently 
he shook himself and got up, and 
began prowling about the room. I 
sat up in bed and called to him, but 
he paid no attention. Suddenly I saw 
him stop short in the moonlight; he 
showed his teeth, and crouched down, 
his eyes following something in the 
air. I looked at him in horror. Was 
he going mad? His eyes were glar- 
ing and his head moved slightly as if 
he were following the rapid movements 
of an enemy. Then with a furious 
snarl, he suddenly sprang from the 
ground, and rushed in great leaps 
across the room towards me, dashing 
himself against the furniture, his eyes 
rolling, snatching and tearing wildly in 
the air with his teeth. I saw he had 
gone mad. I leaped out of bed, and 
rushing at him, caught him by the 
throat. The moon had gone behind 
a cloud, but in the darkness I felt him 
turn upon me, felt him rise up, and his 
teeth close in my throat. I was being 
strangled. With all the strength of 
despair I kept my grip of his neck, 
and dragging him across the room 
tried to crush in his head against the 
iron rail of my bedstead. It was my 
only chance. I felt the blood running 
down my neck. I was suffocating. 
After one moment of frightful struggle 
I beat his head against the bar, and 
heard his skull give way. I felt him 
give one strong shudder, a groan, and 
then I fainted away. 

When I came to myself I was lying 
on the floor, surrounded by the people 
of the house, my reddened hands stiil 


clutching Brian’s throat. Some one 
was holding a candle towards me, and 
the draught from the window made it 
flare and waver. I looked at Brian. 
He was stone dead. The blood from 
his battered head was trickling slowly 
over my hands. His great jaw was 
fixed in something that—in the uncer- 
tain light—I could not see. 

They turned the light a little. 

“Oh God!” I shrieked. “There! 
Look! look!” 

“He’s off his head,” said some one, 
and I fainted again. 

* * * * . * 

I was ill for about a fortnight with- 
out regaining consciousness, a waste 
of time of which even now I cannot 
think without poignant regret. When 
I did recover consciousness | found I 
was being carefully nursed by the old 
clergyman and the people of the house. 

I could not rest until I had seen the 
doctor who attended me, and had re- 
ceived his assurance that I should be 
equal to reading my paper on the ap- 
pointed day. This pressing anxiety 
removed, | told him of what | had seen 
before I fainted the second time. He 
listened attentively, and then assured 
me, in a manner that was intended to 
be soothing, that I was suffering from 
an hallucination, due, no doubt, to the 
shock of my dog’s sudden mad- 
ness. 

“Did you see the dog after it was 
dead?” I asked. 

He said he did. The whole jaw was 
covered with blood and foam; the teeth 
certainly seemed convulsively fixed, 
but the case being evidently. one of 
extraordinary virulent hydrophobia, 
owing to the intense heat, he had had 
the body buried immediately. 

My companion stopped speaking as 
we reached our lodgings, and went up- 
stairs. Then, lighting a candle, he 
slowly turned down his collar. 

“You see I have the marks still,” he 
said; “but I have no fear of dying of 
hydrophobia. I am told such peculiar 
scars could not have been made by the 
teeth of a dog. If you look closely 
you see the pressure of the five fingers. 
That is the reason why | wear high 
collars.” 
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a RIFLES light as air have 

. changed the bent of 
more than one mind 
which it has pleased the 
world to consider great. 
Incidents that were 
almost accidents have 
set men working along 
new lines, to evolve 
ideas and accomplish ends which have 
won the acclaim of mankind. 

It was the persistence of a train bov 
that diverted the attention of Mayor 
Tom L. Johnson, of Cleveland, from 
the pursuit of dollars to be earned in 
promoting street railway enterprises. 
to a desire to labor for the benefit of 
his fellow men; that changed him 
from a “scheming monopolist” to a 
disciple of the late Henry George; that 
made him an enthusiastic advocate of 
the single tax. His adoption of the 
doctrine of three-cent fares came later; 
it was a conversion and not an awak- 
ening. 

It happened during a journey from 
Indianapolis, where Mr. Johnson was 
manager of a street-car system, to 
Cleveland, where he expected to 
become owner of another. The train 
boy tossed into his seat a copy of 
Henry George's “Social Problems.” 

“Take it away,” was the gruff com- 
mand, but the boy heeded it not. 
3ored with his long ride, Johnson 
turned to the scorned volume for di- 
version. He turned its pages list- 
lessly. reading a paragraph here and 
there at random. He became inter- 





ested, bought the book, and read it 
from cover to cover. He bought other 
of the works of Mr. George and per- 
used them with equal avidity. This 
was the beginning of his career as a 
proselyte of the George doctrine of 
equal taxation. 

Mayor Johnson read and pondered. 
Ideas which had long dwelt in his 
mind, crude and ill developed, seemed 
crystallized in the teachings of Mr. 
George. The cause of injustice, mis- 
ery and poverty among mankind ap 
peared clearly set forth and a remedy 
provided therefor. Mr. George’s phil- 
osophy appealed to him; the founda- 
tion of his doctrine—that all men have 
an equal right to God's gifts; that the 
earth and its fullness and its products 
were not created for a few, and that 
the single tax was a rational method 
of insuring to each a portion of these 
blessings—seemed to the awakened 
street-railway magnate clearly ex- 
pounded. Visits to Mr. George con- 
firmed this belief. 

To his master, however, Johnson in- 
sisted that he was not a worthy dis- 
ciple; he declared he was unable to 
speak, to write and to promulgate his 
newly adopted faith. “I can make 
money, though, and provide funds to 
help along our work,” he said. Mr. 
George, however, encouraged him to 
attempt more than the mere hewing 
of wood and drawing of water. Mr. 
Johnson began speaking in a modest 
way, gained confidence, and finally to 
proclaim everywhere the gospel of the 
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single*tax became his duty, almost his 
religion. 

Mr. Johnson’s devotion to his ideals 
led him into politics, at last, and he 
served two terms in Congress, where he 
earnestly advocated not only the single 
tax, but free trade as well, and where 
he became widely known as an in- 
veigher against special privileges. His 
enemies, then as now, scoffed at his 
ideas and his efforts, and made light 
of his protestations; they dubbed him 
demagogue and accused him of insin- 
cerity. His friends stood by him 
stoutly, vigorously proclaimed him sin- 
cere and honest, and have never abated 
their belief in him one whit. 

After his defeat for re-election to 
Congress in 1894, Mr. Johnson took 
no part in politics as a candidate for 
office, although his interest and activ- 
ity continued. Late in 1900 reports 
became current that he intended re- 
tiring from active business life to de- 
vote his whole time and attention to 
promulgating the gospel of single tax, 
municipal ownership of public utilities 
and equal rights to all; special privi- 
leges tonone. On Jackson day, he re- 
turned to Cleveland to speak at a ban- 
quet given by one faction of the Forest 
City Democracy, then apparently 
hopelessly disunited. In a ringing 
speech, Mr. Johnson reiterated his 
faith in the tenets of his famous 
teacher, and confirmed his rumored re- 
tirement from active business, saying 
that he had disposed of his vast street 
railway interests at home and abroad. 

“Hereafter,” he said, “I propose to de- 
vote my whole life to battling for the rights 
of the common people. I want no office 
and I will accept none; I simply want to 
be known as one who will protect the in- 
terests of those unable to protect them- 
selves against the greed of monopolists and 
seekers after special privileges. To this 
purpose I want to dedicate my life, so help 
me God.” 


It wasn’t long after that Tom L. 
Johnson’s name began to be mentioned 
with those of other candidates for 
Mayor. Petitions asking him to 
become a candidate were circulated; 
they were presented to him, when the 
signatures numbered some _ 15,000. 
Mr. Johnson reconsidered his deter- 


mination not to accept office and was 
nominated without opposition. His 
platform was brief. Equitable taxa- 
tion, three cent fares on the street 
railways, and personal attention to 
the office he made features. Funds 
for cleaner and better lighted streets 
and for needed public improvements 
he proposed to provide by making the 
wealthy and the great corporations 
pay more taxes. While declaring that 
the single tax and municipal ownership 
would remedy alleged existing evils, 
Mr. Johnson did not make them as 
prominent issues in his campaign as 
was expected. At the outset he as- 
serted he would spend no money and 
make no pledges to procure his elec- 
tion. As even his enemies admit, these 
pledges were religiously kept. 

His campaign speeches were a curi- 
ous mixture of frankness and _ bold- 
ness. He admitted that as manager 
of street railway enterprises he had 
lost no opportunity to obtain special 
privileges or to euchre the public in 
every way that he could. 


“It was a matter of business, though,” he 
said. “I was running a street railroad to 
make money out of it. I have seen the er- 
ror of my ways, though. I know how cor- 
porations take advantage of the people, and 
I want to be elected to safeguard your in- 
terests.” 


During his campaign he was charged 
with failure to pay his taxes, even on 
his Euclid Avenue house; with repudia- 
ting conditions upon which he obtained 
ranchise rights for his Cleveland street 
railways; with all sorts of trickery in 
promoting similar enterprises in other 
cities; with lavish use of money in his 
Congressional campaigns in Cleve- 
land, and an attempt was even made 
to show that he purposed adopting 
similar tactics at the eleventh hour in 
his mayoralty fight. All these accusa- 
tions Mr. Johnson met fearlessly; he 
challenged his opponent to a debate, 
where these things might be talked 
over, but his challenge was not ac- 
cepted. Congressman Burton, chair- 
man of the River and Harbor Commit- 
tee, whom Johnson defeated for Con- 
gress and who subsequently returned 
the compliment, came home to speak 
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against his old-time rival. Burton de- 
clared that he had searched the Con- 
gressional records high and low, and 
was unable to find one solitary piece of 
legislation enacted through Johnson’s 
efforts. 

Despite all sorts of accusations of 
this character, however, Mr. Johnson 
was triumphantly elected by a plurality 
of more than 6,000, the largest, with 
one exception, that any Mayor has re- 
ceived in Cleveland for twenty-five 
years. He ascribed his victory to a 
revolt of the people against corrupt 
machine politics, backed by owners of 
special privileges, and to a desire for 
a more candid and liberal administra- 
tion of public interests, especially in 
the case of street railways and the ad- 
justment of taxes. 

Many of the business men who voted 
for Tom L. Johnson did so because they 
believed he would “do things.” Thus 
far he has justified their expectations, 
though some of them do not altogether 
approve of some things he has done 
and others he has promised to do. His 
strenuous efforts to have valuations 
for purposes of taxation raised ma- 
terially—a proposition which touches 
their pocketbooks—being most gen- 
erally criticised. The “people,” how- 
ever, hail his efforts in this line with 
joy. 

Mayor Johnson began “doing 
things” within two days after his elec- 
tion, April 1st. One of the last acts 
of his predecessor was to procure the 
passage of an ordinance authorizing 
him to compromise a suit of long 
standing to obtain possession of 
lands along the lake front, occu- 
pied by several railroads. A few 
days before election Mr. Johnson's 
attorneys obtained an injunction re- 
straining the compromise until 11 
o'clock, the morning of April 4th. 
At 10 o'clock that morning the 
official count of the votes was finished, 
and Mr. Johnson went at once to get 
his certificate of election. At 10.23 
o'clock he was sworn in, just thirty- 
seven minutes before the injunction 
expired. He refused to execute the 
terms of the compromise, and has since 
been fighting an effort of the railroad 


companies in the courts to compel him 
to do so. 

Before he had been one hour in the 
Mayor’s chair, Mr. Johnson engaged a 
corps of experts to investigate valua- 
tions fixed by the decennial apprais- 
ers, who finished their work a few 
weeks previously. He appealed to 
the City Council for funds to carry on 
this work, adding, “I shall provide the 
money myself, if vou do not.” The 
money was forthcoming, and Mayor 
Johnson’s fight for equitable taxation 
was begun in earnest. It has been 
prosecuted with vigor ever since, and 
although defeated in his efforts by 
boards of revision and county offi- 
cials, he has announced his intention 
of carrying on the battle to the bitter 
end, to the court of last resort, 
whether the contest drag on beyond 
his term as Mayor or not. 

Frequently during his campaign 
Mayor Johnson, expressing his ideas 
of taxation, said that the owner of a 
small home, worth $2,900, paid taxes 
on a valuation of $1,800. The market 
value of the local street railways he 
he said was $29,000,000; if taxed as the 
small home owner is taxed, they should 
pay on $18,000,000; they actually pay 
on $2,000,000. Similar instances where 
the property of the rich was under- 
valued he cited, and to ferret out all 
such cases of unequal taxation his ex- 
perts were set to work. 

Offices were fitted up, equipped 
with maps and records, where the tax- 
payers could file their complaints. 
Lawyers and experts received and 
tabulated them, and all the mass of in- 
formation obtained was laid before the 
board of revision which finally fixes 
the valuations upon which taxes in 
Cleveland will be levied for the next 
ten years. Information collected in 
this manner was largely responsible 
for a flat increase of 12 1-2 per cent ‘in 
valuations, which the State Board of 
Revision ordered made in Cleveland 
realestate. The task of the local board 
will be to apportion this increase, plac- 
ing it upon property it considers un- 
dervalued. Mayor Johnson’s experts 
will attempt to point out wherein this 
undervaluation lies, 
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It was against the steam railroads, 
however, that Mayor Johnson's great 
fight was made. In May each year, 
the auditors of the counties through 
which the various railroads pass, meet 
to fix a valuation per mile as a basis 
of taxation. Several such meetings 
were held in Cleveland. Before them 
appeared the Mayor and his experts. 
Masses of figures were presented and 
elaborate arguments made, but the in- 
creases were trifling. The auditors 
were deaf to Mayor Johnson's argu- 
ments and accepted the figures fur- 
nished by the railroad officials them- 
selves, instead of the laboriously col- 
lected data supplied by the experts. 

Mayor Johnson urged that the 
market value of railway stocks and 
bonds, the earnings of the road as a 
basis for fixing its actual worth, should 
be considered in determining its tax 
valuation. He urged tenfold increases 
it every case, but 10 per cent was 
about the increase made. The Mayor 
offered to buy two or three of the 
roads at the figures furnished by their 
officers as “actual values,” expressing 
willingness to make a big cash deposit 
to bind the bargain, but he was turned 
down. 


“This is only the beginning of the fight,” 
he declared, “for I intend to force the rail- 
roads to bear their share of the burdens of 
taxation imposed on the people. I charge 
that through lawyers and lobbyists and the 
judicious distribution of passes and other 
favors, the railway lines of Ohio have ob- 
tained low valuations. I am _ willing to 
prove these assertions.” 


At the beginning of his fight against 
the railroad valuations Mayor John- 
son obtained the services of Prof. E. L. 
3emis, late of the Chicago University, 
from which institution he was said to 
have been summarily discharged for 
daring to assail certain Chicago cor- 
porations as tax dodgers. These senti- 
ments, so it was affirmed, were not rel- 
ished by Mr. John D. Rockefeller, the 
patron of the university which is the 
pride of the western metropolis. Later, 
Mr. W. R. Somers, of St. Paul, Minn., 
a widely known expert on taxation, 
was retained to assist Professor 
Bemis. These two, with a large force 
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of clerks, compiled much of the data 
Mayor Johnson gathered for his legal 
battle against unequal taxation. They 
also gathered ammunition for the 
Mayor's fight to raise the valuations 
of the Cleveland street railway com- 
panies. 

Mayor Johnson’s tax crusade has 
rather sidetracked his three-cent fare 
plans. He has, however, taken steps 
to ascertain just when franchises of 
disputed tenure expire, and if, as he 
contends, it is in the near future, his 
brother Albert and other capitalists 
are ready to apply for a franchise for 
a low-fare road. The mayor is also 
carrying to a higher court a decision 
adverse to the city on the legality oi 
an ordinance to compel the present 
companies to reduce fares. 

Minor reforms he instituted with his 
first day in office. He refused to sign 
measures passed by the City Council 
because they were carelessly en- 
grossed, and gave orders that as much 
care must be observed in the prepara- 
tion of public papers as obtains in the 
national Legislature. He ordered a 
number of old buildings in the down- 
town districts demolished; they were 
eyesores and were considered unsafe. 
A number of city employees, members 
of the police and fire departments, as 
well, were rebuked for carelessness 
about their personal appearance. 
Clean shaves, well blackened shoes and 
neat clothing he insisted upon. 

The Mayor's ideas regarding sup- 
pression of disreputable resorts were 
also promptly carried into effect. He 
did away with the greater part of the 
“plain clothes’ squad,” previously de- 
tailed to harass this class of offenders 
and to collect evidence against viola- 
tors of the Sunday liquor law. — In- 
stead, he stationed patrolmen in uni- 
form in front of each resort, with in- 
structions to take the name of every 
person entering. Low theaters and 
disreputable saloons are _ similarly 
watched. The effect has been salutary. 

Promptness is Mayor Johnson's 
hobby. Public business, he thinks, can 
be conducted with the same dispatch 
evidenced in private affairs. Red tape 
he abhors, and he goes about muni- 
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cipal business with the same vim he 
formerly exhibited in his street railway 
enterprises and other interests. Polli- 
tics he does not permit to interfere 
with his conduct of public affairs, 
although Mayor Johnson undoubtedly 
has an eye for the future. Even his 
opponents admit that he is active and 
aggressive. His way of “doing things” 
is admitted to be _ business-like, 
even by those who do not like him and 
abhor his ideas. Summed up, it is the 
same old story—his friends say he is 
honest and sincere ; his enemies charge 
that he is ‘‘making a bluff.” 

Ohio elects a Governor this au- 
tumn, and a general assembly that will 
elect a United States Senator at the 
beginning of the new year. Mayor 
Johnson is charged with being ambi- 
tious to succeed Governor Nash, and 
also with looking enviously upon Sena- 
tor Foraker’s toga. Mayor Johnson 
denies it. His enemies say he accepted 
the mayoralty merely for the purpose 
of building up a machine to further one 
of these ambitions; they say he wants 
to be Senator or Governor as a step- 
ping stone to the presidential nomina- 
tion in 1904. Mayor Johnson regrets 
that his name has been mentioned in 
this connection, while he is trying to 
give Cleveland a business administra- 
tion as its chief executive. He admits 
his friends and enemies are right when 
they say he is ambitious. Why 
shouldn’t he be? he asks. 

Tom L. Johnson has always been 
ambitious. It is the keynote of his 
nature. His ancestors were of the 
strong, vigorous type, whose restless 
energy led them as pioneers from Vir- 
ginia to the wilds of Kentucky, when 
settlers beyond the Alleghenies were 
few. Their battles against adversity 
and the hardships of the backwoods 
developed aggressiveness as a fam- 
ily trait, a characteristic that has not 
weakened with each succeeding gen- 
eration, and Mayor Johnson has exhib- 
ited much of the ruggedness of his 
Indian fighting ancestors in his con- 
flicts with industrial giants. 

Mayor Johnson was born in Scott 
County, Kentucky, July 18, 1854. His 
father, Col. Albert Johnson, was a 


wealthy planter before the war, but 
like many a Southern soldier, he re- 
turned to a ruined home after the great 
civil conflict was ended. During the 
colonel’s absence his family were com- 
pelled to shift for themselves. Tom, a 
mere boy, was compelled to aid in the 
shifting. Toward the close of the war 
the family became much in need, and 
little Tom, ten years of age, began 
selling papers on the trains to help 
along. A friendly conductor started 
him in business. His savings, amount- 
ing to about $90, assisted materially in 
defraying the expenses of the removal 
from the devastated plantation to 
Louisville, when Col. Johnson re- 
turned home after peace was declared. 

He had an opportunity to attend 
school until he was sixteen years of 
age, then family reverses compelled 
his giving up efforts to obtain an edu- 
cation to assist in keeping the wolf 
from the door. He began work in a 
Louisville rolling mill office as an 
errand boy. His alertness soon at- 
tracted the attention of one of the offi- 
cials of the Louisville Street Railway 
Company, and he was given a clerical 
position at $7 a week. Two years 
later he was superintendent of the 
road. 

He was married when about twenty 
years of age. “What have you with 
which to support a wife?” his pros- 
pective father-in-law asked. “These 
two hands,” was the reply. It was 
characteristic, and it won him his wife. 

In 1876, with capital furnished by a 
wealthy relative and friends, Mr. John- 
son bought the Indianapolis street 
railway system for $90,000. He was 
installed as manager. Profits paid for 
the road in a few years; it was subse- 
quently sold for more than a million. 
During his Indianapolis career he in- 
vented and patented a number of de- 
vices that were improvements in street 
railway equipment, and these yielded 
handsome profits. 

Cleveland was the next objective 
of Mayor Johnson. He purchased 


what was then known as the Brooklyn 
line in 1879. His coming marked a 
new era in the new metropolis of Ohio, 
in the management of its street rail- 
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way lines. It was then the transition 
period from horse cars to electric mo- 
tors, yet the manager reduced fares 
and became the liveliest kind of a com- 
petitor for rival companies. A road 
he found much dilapidated speedily 
became the best equipped in the city. 

Another invention—the girder rail, 
now in general use on all street railway 
lines—yielded him immense profits. 
Capital was interested and a plant was 
established at Johnstown, Pa., for the 
manufacture of these and other rails. 
Mayor Johnson also started a big steel 
plant at Lorain, Ohio, and these with 
his street railway enterprises proved 
extremely successful. The foundation 
of his fortune was quickly laid. He 
became interested in street railway 
projects in a half dozen different cities 
and towns. Besides his Cleveland sys- 
tem, he acquired stock in St. Louis, 
Detroit, Brooklyn and New York 
roads, as well as in several little lines 
in small cities. All proved more or 
less successful. In 1889 he was promi- 
nently in the public eye by reason of 
an offer to sell his Detroit lines to the 
city. This fell through, however, the 
Supreme Court declaring the legisla- 
tive enabling act invalid. 

Mayor Johnson’s education, since 
leaving school at the age of sixteen, 
has been obtained by reading and 
study during moments snatched from 
a busy life in caring for his extensive 
interests. His knowledge is practical, 
theoretical only in matters pertaining 
to his hobby, the single tax and equit- 
able taxation generally, and the re- 
forms allied thereto. He has a large 
library,and travel and association with 
men of affairs has developed and 
broadened his store of information. 
He is a ready speaker, quick-witted, 
magnetic and forceful, rather than 
polished in his platform utterances. 
He has a happy faculty of adapting 
himself to his audience. He is apt in 
illustration, homely in metaphor and 
fearless and frank in his admissions or 
denunciations. He is democratic in 
his manner, although his tastes and 
his appreciation of the good things of 
this world are epicurean. ‘The doors 
of his Euclid Avenue mansion swing 


open freely to all who call upon him. 

In person Mayor Johnson is about 
five feet, seven inches in height. His 
figure is rotund, almost rolypoly. His 
curly iron gray hair is usually care- 
lessly brushed back from his rather 
low, but broad forehead. He is smooth 
shaven, and his smooth, round face has 
been lightly touched in the matter of 
wrinkles. Many of his pictures give 
him a rather boyish appearance, which 
is belied, however, by the firm, aggres- 
sive chin and wide, strong mouth, with 
lips which compress firmly, and an 
under lip which protrudes just enough 
to indicate the tenacity of purpose, so 
strong a feature of his mental makeup. 
He dresses plainly, usually in a single- 
breasted frock coat of generous pro- 
portions, and of a dark mixture. He 
is unostentatious and though always 
neat, hardly suggests a fashion plate. 

If ambition has been and is the key- 
note of Mayor Johnson’s career, sin- 
cerity promises to play an equally vital 
part in his political future. His friends 
say he is sincere; his enemies deny it; 
many who are passive are skeptical. 
His friends say he intends thrusting 
aside higher political honors until his 
term as Mayor is ended. Mr. Johnson 
himself intimates as much, and has ex- 
pressed regret at indorsements prof- 
fered for the presidency in 1904, saying 
they were embarrassing to him in his 
present duties. His enemies charge 
that he has captured the mayoralty 
solely for the purpose of aiding him in 
building up a state machine; the gov- 
ernorship or the senatorship, they as- 
sert, would only whet his appetite. If 
there were a higher office than the 
presidency, Mayor Johnson would as- 
pire to that, they say, but that the 
White House is the goal of his ambi- 
tion all agree. It is certain that when 
the next Democratic National Conven- 
tion is held, Tom L. Johnson’s name 
will be found among those at the post, 
if his friends have the say. 

And Mayor Johnson—well, he 
neither affirms nor denies; he admits 
being ambitious; he admits being 
anxious to serve the people. If the 
people want him to serve them, why 
should he not bow to their will? 
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that started the trouble. His Majesty had written to sine infor- 
mation concerning the disposition of certain taxes which were be- 
ing misappropriated, and in reply the Treasurer had told him in 
= =) polished phrase and much verbiage exactly nothing.* xd 
3 The young King dashed a mailed fist on the table and swore roundly. »* 

"| had as lief not be a king as to be hedged in with all these limitations. 
When I have a mind to do some good, that smooth traitor Carrisdale purrs, ‘If 
I might be allowed to suggest, your Majesty,’ and straightway sends my plan 
a-kiting. He has ruled me so long in my minority that he will never learn | am 
become aman” s % 

"He has searched the King’s messengers, usurped the King’s authority, col- 
im lected the King’s taxes, and slain the King’s subjects,” said his cousin softly, 

with a faraway look at the ceiling® *% . 
N "Ay, that he has, Egbert. And that savage Magnus has been not a whit ES 
behind. The villain scarce takes trouble to be civil to my face. The rest begin F% 
to copy their example” .* 
} A Fell disease needs a sharp medicine, Sire’ * 
| 3 ”’God’s death! ’Tis easy talking about, but how i’ the name of the foul fiend 
can | curb these turbulent barons without an army? If | draw the reins over- 
tight they are ready to throw off the yoke of allegiance that rests but lightly on 
their stiff necks even now,” flung out the King impatiently.* & * 

Yet an unruly steed yields only to the tight curb, Sire.” . 
3 The King looked irritably at his cousin Egbert Gaunt. This devoted kinsman 
of his who was forever urging him to be a king in fact despite his despot barons 
grew wearisome at times.* 

Cousin Egbert, | would you could be king a week, and try the curbing of & 
these same haughty barons with their testy humors. Peste on the whole brood 
of them, say I!” cried the boy King petulantly.* * & fe 
”And | would your ety could be plain =e bean a ae to see the 
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things that are done i’ your name and to hear the murmuring of the people,” 
returned the other.# * & 


. i 3 The King stopped in his walk and looked fixedly at his cousin. Line for line 


the young men were alike in feature, form and height. In all the kingdom 


] were no two men so similar as they.* 


"Ma foi, why not, Egbert?” he cried at last with shining eyes. "Why not? 


It might be done. You will look the part to the life. By’r Lady, you shall be J 
4 King a week, and I plain Egbert Gaunt.” # o 
But Gaunt shook his head. "It will not do. We are alike, but not enough 


alike for that. There are a dozen men would recognize me within the hour.” 


"Yes, they know you now. But in the King’s seat, wearing his robes and 


Y) his coronet—” .% ad om 5 a 
"They might know me even then. The risk would be too great.” 
"Well, it is my risk, and | choose to take it” .* 
3 "But Sire—” 
1 say | will’ wt Sad Sad 
Gaunt shrugged his shoulders. Presently he offered a suggestion. 
"How would it do to give it out that you wear a mask to hide the sting of 


eau] poison ivy? Behind a mask | might make shift to playthe King. But you— 
aay you will be recognized” % 


"'I shall mask, too, and travel incognito through the land.” os 








3 “And | am to have a free hand as King?” asked Gaunt, for the plan was Bey 


beginning to fascinate him. o om 
"You are to suppress the nobles as your Majesty deems best,” laughed the 
5 


y) King +. 


“Content,” cried his cousin with a sudden a of the face. ‘An it 
please you, | will play the King.” a» os ed 
“Le Roi est mort; vive le Roi,” cried the King gaily, louting low to 


M him, and dropping on his knee to kiss the new ruler’s hand and to cry, '’God 


save the King!” sd 
A) =x | 
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3 ”And make him just and fair to all men, worthy of the high office he 
fills,’ continued Gaunt gravely o* # »* 

"When | return | shall doubtless find Baron Magnus less arrogant and 
domineering,” said the King. 

”*He will be, Sire,” returned the other evenly.* »* # 

3 And Carrisdale will respect the — and honor his King,”’ mocked the 
lad gaily.» om wo s & 

He shall make you no more trouble” replied Gaunt composedly. 

The King stared at him a moment in frank surprise. Then he said dryly: 
"You will not fail for lack of confidence, cousin. | have been king these 
many years and have not brought them to their places; yet you undertake 
~~ in a week to tame the wild boar and make the fox honest. By my crown, 

| Egbert, if you do | grant you a better king than I’ # »* # 

"A better king | could not be, Sire, but your heart is too kind to punish 
m rank offenders” 
ba S’’Well, you have preached to me a stern heart and justice these many 

years. Look to it you set me an example that shall be a model to me so 
long as | shall live” & &* »* »* » 

And the King laughed heartily at the task set his cousin, for well he knew | 
that Carrisdale and Magnus would be villains till the end of their days. My 

The royal hunting party rode gaily across the drawbridge from the castle. 
While they waited a moment for the huntsmen with the hounds, a woman Vy 
flung herself before the King, clinging to his stirrup. She was an old woman, # 
evidently a peasant, for her tattered garments fell about her in rags. 

3 " Justice, Sire, justice!” she cried with passionate iteration. os 

"It shall be yours. Who has wronged you ?” asked the King. 

Baron Magnus. He has ruined my daughter and slain my son.” 

3 Magnus rode forward with a muttered oath, at the same time freeing his 
foot from a stirrup that he might use the iron as a weapon. As the Baron 
raised to strike, the King brought the loaded end of his heavy riding whip 
down on the bare wrist of Magnus..% x Sad Sad 

"A lesson, my Lord, which you have long needed. The King allows no 
interference between himself and his subjects,” cried the young man. 

The Baron fell back purple with rage, his hand groping for the sword his 
fingers were too numb to draw. os 5 ad 
3 "This to me!” he cried hoarsely, glaring at the masked face of the King, 
then letting his eyes roam furiously round the faces of the assembled lords 
and commons who had witnessed the blow. "This to me! Were you thrice 
a king | should have blood for it.” 

”*He threatens treason,” cried the King sharply, "Disarm him! Bind him!” 

There does not live the man that dares touch me,” cried Magnus, his 
heavy teeth set, the veirls in his temples and forehead swelling like muscles. 

"Disarm him!” cried the King again. 

§ 3S But no man moved, for it was well known that Magnus had a long 
memory to treasure an affront, and that in the end he would pay the debt 
with heavy interest. The King leaped from his horse and stepped toward 
the raging Baron. A dozen knights, shamed to action by the unwonted 
resolution of their King, flung themselves on Baron Magnus and disarmed 
him, struggling fiercely.* xd ws 

"We will back to the castle and hear the woman’s case now,” said the 
King quietly. 

"| would suggest, your Majesty, that the case be handed over to the privy 
council for discussion at some future date. ‘Tis a small matter to spoil a day's 
hunting for the King,” put in the Earl of Carrisdale suavely..% cd 
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m= and talks about not being too severe. It is that cousin of his has been at 
fe him again to check us. Some day | shall check Master Egbert Gaunt on a 


& his side, with a glance of hatred at the King. 


As my lord rode home from hunting on a day he saw at the door of the 


f should do again,” answered the Baron with savage indifference st mf 
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"We desire to hear it now,” retorted the King curtly. 

"Sire, she is only a peasant and— 
3 ”—And Magnus is a great baron, who can put an army in the field, you 
would say. Well, that is true. We must not be too severe,” assented the 
King. "But we have given our word and must hear the case now. Be 
assured the Baron shall have exact justice” o 5 ad 5 

Carrisdale thought he understood the King and fell back to confer with 
Magnus. 

"What maggot is in his fool head now?” asked the latter fiercely, scarce 
troubling to lower his voice.® ed ad 5d # 
3 "Hush! we must talk smooth and laugh it off. Already he is relenting 


gallows high as that of Haman,” concluded Carrisdale bitterly. # 
"Build the gallows to fit two, comrade,” muttered the reckless Baron by 


The other nodded malignantly. There was no treason so deep that 
Richard Alwyn, Earl of Carrisdale, would stop at it 5 rad 


hall, while his officers called loudly for silence. 


from Magnus. 
the Wivern ford at a rental of twenty crowns a year and military service. 


cottage my daughter, as winsome and lissom a lass as was to be found i’ 
the whole north country. He fancied her and sent two of his men to bring 
her to him. Curse him, he looked her over as she might have been a horse 
he was buying, and bade them take her to the castle, for that he had a mind 
to make her his mistress. Whereat she fell before him, praying him to sparc 
her, sith she was betrothed to Dickon, the smith. My Lord laughed at her 
and turned away. As for me, | ran to the field where my son Wat was 


men-at-arms jeered and gibed at him. Natheless, all through the weary 
night he waited at the gates. When my Lord came down i’ the morn 
to go-a-hunting, Wat prayed him to free his sister, saying that her father had 
died for Baron Magnus in battle and that we should be lothe to see the lass 
come to harm. Then the Baron laughed a sair laugh and said, "Y’are too 
late by a night. The harm is done.’ And Wat, being mad with rage, 
struck him. They chopped the four limbs from my bonny lad and stuck 
them on the four gates of the castle” 
"Is this true, Baron Magnus?” asked the King.* »* o# 

3’Something like it. The slave was insolent, and | punished him as | 


"And the girl—have you her now?” 
3No, the fool hung herself. She was a most unthankful wench. By my 
glaive, | but striped her back gently for weeping so immoderately, and | 
found her hanging to a wooden peg i’ her room that night. Yet she got 
scarce a dozen lashes, and | ordered the man to make them light” & 

"Of my own knowledge | know that Baron Magnus has most unruly 
peasants. It would appear that in this case he has been somewhat hasty, 
but doubtless he meant it for the best,” suggested Carrisdale blandly, intend- 
ing to give the King a hint as to the best means of smoothing over the affair. 


3’’Now, good woman, to your tale—and be brief,” said the King impa- e 
w tiently, so that many of the courtiers judged the tide of his anger had turned 


"May it please your Majesty, we hold of Baron Magnus the low fields by 


working. He went straight to the castle, asking to see the Baron. The | 
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3 The King stepped lightly to his seat on the raised dais at the end of th | 
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"Ah! You think so, Carrisdale?” & # * * 
3 "Out of question, Sire. | myself at times have been compelled. to take 
extreme measures with my villeins. Your Majesty would scarce credit the 
obstinacy of the besotted fools. | mind a case where an old man, bent al- 
most double with age, who should have learnt ere then to honor his natural 
lord, refused to let me have some paltry gold pieces which | am persuaded 
he had hidden. | hung him by the neck as softly as might be to a tree. 
Though | was most merciful, letting him to the ground thrice, he persisted 
even till his death i’ the absurd story that he had no gold. Afterwards, we 
searched the place most thoroughly, but he had it so well hidden that not a 
crown did | ever find. You would be surprised, Sire, at the hardness of / 
some men’s hearts” 

"| will take your word for it,” said the King dryly.* »* * 
3”Indeed, you do well, Sire. And about this little matter of Baron 
m Magnus, your Majesty might order the woman flogged and make an end o’ 
aa the matter.” 
5s =6©" Ah! And what about Magnus? ‘ 

"If you think it necessary, a light fine or—” & & HH fT 
3 "1 will pay no fine,” said Magnus bluntly. 

We shall not ask it of you, Baron,” said the King mildly. “But we must $7 
take more counsel in the matter. What think you, Walstein?”’ ' 

The burly Walstein shifted uneasily from one foot to the other. Like all the 
nobles, he hated Magnus and Carrisdale, but they were the most powerful 4 
men in the kingdom and he dared not make enemies of them. It was plain 
that the King was not going to do much about the matter. Seeing how 
i the cat was going to jump, it was no great matter to make up his mind to 
H an answer. 
























make will doubtless be right,” he blurted out.*% » 5d 

The King smiled at the cautious answer, then turned to another. * 

"Cary, what say you?” 

3’ fear, Sire, my blunt tongue would be out of tune and might make a 
discord,” bluntly answered Sir Regnauld Cary, a wrinkled, grizzled knight, 
with thin, white hair falling to his shoulders.* * &* os 

”*Natheless, | bid thee speak,” commanded the King. 

”Then, Sire, sith | needs must give my rede, | am frank to call it a hellish 
business from first to last, and that | will maintain on horseback or on foot, 
with sword or battle-axe or lance, so help me God and the right!” The old 
Knight's eye flashed bright as a boy’s and his voice rang clear as a bell under 
the fire of his indignation. "You need not glower at me, Baron Magnus. | 
wot well that you can put five thousand men i’ the field and I a scant fifty, 
but | care not a jot for that. 1 served the King’s sire and the King’s grand- 
sire, and by the Lord Harry, | will not fail the boy for fear of you—nor you, 
my Lord of Carrisdale. | say, your Majesty, you will do wreng to gloss 
over the matter. Tis a flagrant wrong, and | doubt there be many such” 

"You shall answer your words, you white-haired dotard,” cried Mangus 
furiously. 

3 Sir Regnauld bowed with dignity, and said simply: 

"Eighty summers and winters have | lived, but no man can say he has 
ever known my tongue to clack when my blade dared not back it’. 

Among his rough barons the King appeared to be playing, as usual, a 
minor part. He twirled carelessly a silver whistle, a curious smile breaking 
over his face behind the mask.* &* & ad * 

3 "ls there any other who would speak?” he asked at last. 
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"That would I,” cried one young Knight, springing forward. os 
"Speak on, Harold Edricson,” said the King kindly. af 
3 "How long, Sire, is Baron Magnus to break the laws of the country and @) 
laugh at justice with impunity? | tell him to his face that he is a foresworn 
traitor, though well | know that it will cost me my life. It is known of all 
men how he and the Earl of Carrisdale treacherously slew my father and 
took his estate. It is no secret that they have continually broken the King’s 
peace, robbed and murdered his subjects, and defied his officers. Is 
there one law for the weak and another for the strong? | pray you do not 
pardon him, Sire” a» wo * a» wo » 
"What think the rest of you?” asked the King, still smiling. "Let those 
\ ~who think with Edricson and Cary stand forth !”’ 
a S Two men stepped out, men with little to lose save their lives, whose hate 
outmastered their fear. The rest hung back. They would gladly have 
A injured Magnus, but they were not willing to sacrifice themselves, for they 
BA were sure the King would overlook the matter, as was his wont. ws 
f The Baron laughed out hardily and triumphantly.* os x 
"An old fool i’ his dotage and three penniless adventurers, all of whom | f fj 
shall pay in full measure i’ my own good time,” he snarled, not trying to} 
veil the contempt in his voice. "Let us to the chase, for | am weary of 
this foolery”’ * 
"Indeed, Sire, these futile fits and moods are not conducive to the ®9 
strengthening of your power,” said Carrisdale in a low voice to the King. 39 
"You see it ends in talk” * a» x) » x) | 
"It has not ended yet,” said the King, correcting him silkily. »* 
fh % Carrisdale started and looked at him sharply.* # r 
Meanwhile there are other charges waiting for a hearing against you, 
Baron Magnus—charges of sacrilege, pillage and murder,” continued the 





King. 
"Let them wait. 1 have no mind to answer them now,” answered the 
sulky Baron roughly, gazing defiantly at his feudal lord.% a 


, 

The King eyed him lazily from head to foot, and as he looked there came 
over the assembly a feeling of tense expectation, a subtle sense of great events 
impending. 
3 Baron Magnus, you are a bold villain. You have broken all laws of 
God and man. In all your life | know of no good deed you have done. 
But the end has come. It is our will that you be taken into the courtyard 
and there, at the expiration of one hour granted for the benefit of your 
guilty soul, be duly executed for the expiation of your many and heinous 
crimes” ws 5d Sad wv eo wt 

The silence was painful as the King finished. Magnus went white, then — 
red. He broke into a roar of anger—cursing, threatening, raging. When 2 
coherency of speech came to him he screamed: 

"You think to play your tricks and frighten me, you baby king. Name 
r of the devil, | will pull your kingdom about your ears. | can raise ten 
thousand men i’ three hours” # » os x 
3 "it will be two hours too late to avail you,” said the King calmly. 

The Earl of Carrisdale could scarce believe his ears and eyes. » 

"What means your Majesty? Art mad? He has had no trial, and he is 
a noble of the realm. We will not allow it. He has done no more than 
others—no more than | myself,” he cried sternly. 

"| had not finished,” answered the King. "We recognize your claims to 
our attention, my Lord of Carrisdale. We have no mind to neglect you. It | j 
is our further will that you, Richard Alwyn, Earl of Carrisdale, be likewise | j 
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and at the same time executed by having your 
head stricken from your body. | give you as fair 
a trial as you gave the old man you hanged or 
Magnus gave the boy he butchered. They were 
your vassals; you are mine.” a »* 

"You dare not! You dare not !” cried Car- 
risdale, white with fear and anger. "Your 
nobles will not stand by and see it’’ 

3 The King swept his sword from its sheath, 
facing the assembled nobles.* & 

"Dare | not?” he cried, his eyes glittering 
fiercely through the mask, his voice for the first 
time stern and ringing. "Dare | not, Richard 
Alwyn? You shall see. Who among you, my 
vassals, would step between your King and his 
righteous anger, between your King and these 
condemned traitors?”” He paused a moment, 
but no man moved. Then he continued:, "It 
is well. 1 execute you both for a pair of false, 
clumsy Knaves. You have in my name done 
deeds which would shame the devil. You 
thought me weak and a fool. To-day your cup 
is full, and too late you learn your mistake.” 

3 The King raised the whistle to his lips and a 
file of troopers entered. Carrisdale flung him- 
self at the feet of the King, imploring mercy. 
The King shook his head. ad # 

"Not to you, my lord. Never did you give 
mercy. "Tis now too late to ask it of mortal 
man. Best say your neck-verse and make your 
peace with Heaven,” he answered. as 

Magnus stood with folded arms, looking 
down scornfully upon the crouching, panic- 
stricken man. "We are both fools, and one of 
us is a coward,” he sneered. "I would to 
Heaven | had the journey to make with a man.” 
3 The guards led them to their death, the one 
whining, the other cursing. s x 

"And now, my lords, that is done with,” said 
the King with a deep breath of relief. "Who 
of you will ride with me unattended by guards 
and dine to-night at Carrisdale Castle ?” 

There was a moment of silent amazement. 
All knew that the Earl of Carrisdale had 
gathered at the castle hundreds of lawless men 
dependent on him for protection. To visit the 
castle while they were still hot and raging at 
his death appeared a desperate undertaking. 
The King, smiling, waited for their answer. 
Then the infectious spirit of his courage seized 
them. &* ws & ed 
31,” cried Edricson and Cary; and "I, I, 1,” 
rang out from fifty throats. 

"So be it,” cried the King gaily. "Now | 
recognize my barons once more.” 3 s 
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The King’s Understudy had finished his week 
of rule, and waited with no small anxiety at the 
appointed place for the arrival of the King. 
During the past week he had destroyed two 
dangerous traitors, and set the King more firmly 
on his throne. From end to end the kingdom 
was ringing with enthusiastic cheers for the 
King and his courage. By one stroke he had 
come to be regarded as a hero instead of as a 
weakling. To punish the traitor barons was 
itself a bold thing and a popular, but to ride 
out with a small retinue into the heart of the 
disaffected country and tell the armed followers 
of the men he had slain what he had done and 
why he had done it was a stroke of daring and 
of genius that set the people wild. »* » 

For a week Egbert Gaunt had tasted the 
sweets of power. With a firm hand he had 
held the reins. He had been no mere puppet, 
but a King in fact and deed,—master by the 
grace of God and his own strong will. Even 
now it sent the blood racing through his veins 
when he thought of it, for in that week he had 
made history. rd ad ad 
3 But what would the King think—the gallant 
boy for whose sake he had done it? Would he 
think he had gone too far, or would he rejoice 
in the destruction of his enemies? Would he be 
jealous of the man who had shown him how to 
tule? Egbert Gaunt knew well that he had 
staked his head on the issue, and Knowing it he 
was yet willing to cry Content!” ) 

He looked up to see the King standing in the 
doorway, the mask still on his face. Behind 
that black visor lurked Destiny, and Gaunt stood 
up with squared shoulders to hear his doom. 
31 trust you have enjoyed yourself, Master 
Gaunt? You made heads fly,”” were the first 
words of the King. sd Sd 

"| hope, Sire, you are not displeased.” 
3 "Displeased?” cried the King, tearing the 
mask from his eager face. "Faith, no! | have 
grown popular at no expense to myself. | 
have mixed with my people and know the 
temper of their minds. And | have beheld the 
reign of the most kingly ruler in Christendom. 
By my halidome, Egbert, you have made a man 
of me” # ed ad ad 

Gaunt dropped to his knee, hot tears in his 
eyes at the generous words. 
va" Not I, Sire; | have but drawn the scales 
from your eyes, through which you saw all men 
in the light of your own truth and manhood.” 


William MacLeod Raine. 
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| Synopsis oF Previous Cuapters.—Time About 1687. 


APTAIN DANIEL MENARD), a French veteran who had formerly lived 
among the Onondagas as one of the tribe, is ordered from Quebec, with dis- 
patches for Frontenac, and bidden to serve as escort toa young Frenchwoman 

on her way thither. Only recently his superior officer had treacherously captured a 
party of friendly Indians, and Menard foresaw trouble when he started up the St. Law- 
rence with his voyageurs, accompanied by the maiden, a Jesuit missionary named 
Father Claude, and 8y Danton, a dashing young officer of engineers, who, instead of 
attending to his duties, devoted his attentions to the girl. After many adventures, the 
travelers are attacked one night by a large Iroquois war party, and after a spirited 
defence, in which several voyageurs are killed, the survivors are captured and carried 
to an Indian village in the interior. Danton tries to persuade the maid to flee with 
| him, as soon as the Indian vigilance is apparently relaxed. She refuses, and, dressed 


h 


| in Indian garb, which he has secretly obtained, Danton strides off through the forest. 


—THE Epiror. 




















ONCE had a home in 
this village,” said Men- 
ard, as the maid looked 
at him expectantly. “It 
stood over there, in the 
bare spot near the beech 
tree.” His gaze rested 
on the spot for a mo- 
ment, then he turned back to the hut. 

“M’sieu,” she said, shyly. 

The little heap of flowers lay where 
she had dropped them, and, taking 
them up, she held them out to him. 
“Won't you take them?” 

He looked at her, a little surprised, 
then held out his hand. 

“Why—thank you. I’don’t know 
what I can do with them.” 

They walked back together. 

“You must wear some of the dai- 
sies, Mademoiselle. They will look 
well.” 

She looked down at her torn, 
stained dress, and laughed softly, but 
took the white cluster he gave her 
and thrust the stems through the tat- 
tered bit of lace on her breast. 

Menard was plainly relieved by the 
incident. He had been worn near to 
despair facing a difficulty which 


CHAPTER VIII.—ContTinvep. 


seemed every moment farther from a 
solution; and now he turned to her 
fresh, light mood as to a refuge. 

“We must put these in water, Made- 
moiselle; or they will lose their bloom.” 

“If we had a cup—” 

“A cup? A woodsman would laugh 
at your question. There is the spring, 
here is the birch; what more could you 
have ?” 

He peeled a long strip of bark from 
the birch tree and rolled it into a cup. 
“Your needle and thread, Mademoi- 
selle,—if they have not taken them.” 

“No, I have everything here.” 

She got her needle, and under his 
direction stitched the bark. 

“But it will leak, M’sieu.” 

He laughed. “The tree is the In- 
dian’s friend. Now, Mademoiselle, we 
can gum the seams, see? It is so easy. 
The cold water will harden it.” 

They went together to the spring 
and filled the cup, first drinking each 
a draught. He rolled a large stone to 
the hut door and set the cup on it. 

“Ah, Mademoiselle, it will not stand. 
I am not a good workman, I fear. But 
then, it is not often in a woodsman’s 
life that he keeps flowers at his door. 


* Begun March, 1901. 
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We must have some smaller stones to 
prop it up.” 

“T will get them, M’sieu.” In spite 
of his protests she ran out to the path 
and brought some pebbles. “Now we 
have decorated our home.” She sat 
upon the ground leaning against the 
log wall and smiling up at him. “Sit 
down, M’sieu. I am tired of being un- 
sociable. We have been solemn so 
long.” 

Already the heaviness was coming 
back on the Captain. He wondered, 
as he looked at her, if she knew how 
serious their situation was. It hardly 
seemed that she could understand it, 
her gay mood was so genuine. She 
glanced up again, and at the sight of 
the settling lines about his mouth and 
the fading sparkle in his eyes, her own 
eyes, while the smile still hovered, 
grew moist. 

“T am sorry,” she said softly, “very, 
very sorry.” 

He sat near by, and fingered the 
flowers in the birch cup. They were 
both silent. Finally she spoke. 

“M’sieu!” 

He looked down. 

“It may be that you think that— 
that I do not understand. It is not 
that. But when I think about it, and 
the sadness comes, | know, some way, 
that it is going to come out right. We 
are prisoners, but other people have 
been prisoners, too. I have heard of 
many of them, from Father Dumont. 
He himself has suffered among the 


- Oneidas. I—I cannot believe it, even 


when it seems the darkest.” 

“I hope you are right, Made- 
moiselle. I, too, have felt that there 
must be a way. And at the worst, 
they will not dare to hurt Father 
Claude and—you.” And under his 
breath he added, “Thank God!” 

“They will not dare to hurt you, 
M’sieu. They must not do it.” She rose 
and stood before him. “When I think 
of that,—that you who have done so 
much that I might be safe, are in dan- 
ger, I feel that it would be cowardly 
for me to go away without you. You 
would not have left me on the river; 
I know you would have died without a 
thought. And if—if anything should 


happen, M’sieu, if Father Claude and 
I should be set free and—without 
you,—I could never put it from my 
thoughts. I should always feel that 
I—that you—no, no, M’sieu. They 
cannot do it.” 

She shook away a tear, and looked 
at him with an honest, fearless gaze. 

“You forget,” he said, gently, “that 
it was not your fault. They could 
have caught me as easily if you had 
not been there. It is a_ soldier’s 
chance, Mademoiselle. He must take 
what life brings, with no complaint. 
It is the young man’s mistake to be 
restless, impatient. For the rest of 
us,—why, it is our life.” 

“But, M’sieu, you are not discour- 
aged? You have not given up?” 

“No, I have not given up.” He 
rose and looked into her eyes. “I 
have come through before, I may 
again. If I am not to get through, I 
shall fight them till I drop. And then 
I pray God I may die like a soldier.” 

He turned away, strangely moved 
by her emotion, and went into the hut. 
He was in the hardest moment of his 
trial. It was the inability to fight, the 
lack of freedom, of weapons, the sense 
of helplessness that had come nearer 
to demoralizing Menard than a hun- 
dred battles. He had been trusted 
with the life of a maid, and, more im- 
portant still, with the Governor’s or- 
ders; he was, it seemed, to fail. 

The maid stood looking after him. 
She heard him drop to the ground 
within. Then she roamed aimlessly 
about near the building. ‘ 

Father Claude came up the path, 
walking slowly and wearily, and en- 
tered the hut. A moment later Me- 
nard appeared in the doorway and 
called, “Mademoiselle.” 

As she approached, he said gravely, 
“I should like it if you will come in 
with us. It is right that you should 
have a voice in our councils.” 

She followed him in, wondering. 

“Father Claude has news,” Menard 
said. 

The priest told them all that he had 
been able to learn. Runners had been 
coming in during the night at intervals 
of a few hours. They brought news 
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of the landing of the French column 
at La Famine. The troops had started 
inland toward the Seneca villages. The 
Senecas were planning an ambush, 
and, meanwhile, had sent frantic mes- 
sages to the other tribes for aid. The 
Cayuga chiefs were already on the 
way to meet in council with the On- 
ondagas. The chance that the attack 
might be aimed no further than the 
Senecas, to punish them for their dep- 
redations of the year before, had given 
rise to a peace sentiment among the 
more prudent Onondagas and Cayu- 
gas, who feared the destruction of 
their fields and villages. Up to the 
present none had known where the 
French would strike. But, neverthe- 
less, said the priest, the general opin- 
ion was favorable to taking up the 
quarrel with the Senecas. 

Further, the French had left a rear 
guard of four hundred men in a hastily- 
built stockade at La Famine, and the 
more loose-tongued warriors were 
already talking of an attack on this 
force, cutting the Governor’s communi- 
cations, and then turning on him from 
the rear, leaving it to the Senecas to 
engage him in front. 





CHAPTER IX. 
THE WORD OF AN ONONDAGA. 


For a long time after Father Claude 
had finished speaking, the three sat 
talking over the situation. Even the 
maid had suggestions. But whenallhad 
been said, when the chances of a res- 
cue by the French or of getting a hear- 
ing before the council, even of a wild 
dash for liberty, had been gone over 
and over, their voices died away, and 
the stillness was eloquent. D’Orvil- 
liers would know that only capture 
could have prevented them from reach- 
ing the fort, but even supposing him 
to believe that they were held by the 
Onondagas, he had neither the men 
nor the authority to fight through the 
Cayuga lakes and hilis to reach them. 
As for the Governor’s column, it would 
have its hands full marching a dozen 
leagues from La Famine. Had Menard 
been alone he would have made the at- 


tempt to escape, knowing from the 
start that the chance was near to noth- 
ing, but glad of the opportunity at 
least to die fighting. But with Made- 
moiselle to delay their progress and to 
suffer his fate if captured, it was differ- 
ent. As matters stood, she was likely 
to be released with Father Claude as 
soon as he should be disposed of. And 
so his mind had settled on staying, and 
dying, if die he must, alone. 

“T have not known whether to tell 
all,’ said Father Claude, after the 
silence. “And yet it would seem that 
Mademoiselle may as well know the 
truth now as later.” 

“You have not told me?” she said, 
with reproach in her voice. “Must I 
be always a child to you, Father? If 
the God has seen it best to place me 
here, am I not to help bear the bur- 
den?” 

“Mademoiselle is right, Father. 
Hold nothing back. Three stout 
hearts are better than two.” 

The priest looked gravely at the fire. 

“The word has gone out,” he said. 
“The Long Arrow by his energy and 
his eloquence, but most of all because 
he had the courage to capture the Big 
Buffalo in the enemy’s country with 
fewer than a score of braves, now con- 
trols the village. To-morrow night 
the great council will begin. The war 
chiefs of all the Cayuga and Onondaga 
villages will meet here and decide 
whether to take up the hatchet against 
the white man. Long Arrow well 
knows that his power will last only. 
until the greater chiefs come, and he 
will have his revenge before his day 
wanes.” 

“When?” asked the Captain. 

“To-morrow morning, M’sieu. The 
feasting and dancing begin to-night.” 

The maid was looking at the priest. 
“T do not understand,’ she said. 
“What will he do?” 

“He means me, Mademoiselle,” said 
the Captain quietly. 

“Not—” she said, “not—” 

“Yes,” he replied. “They will bring 
us no food to-night. In the morning 
they will come for me.” 

“Oh, M’sieu, they cannot! They—” 
She gazed at him, not heeding the 
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tears that suddenly came to her eyes 
and fell down upon her cheeks; and 
as she looked she understood what was 
in his mind. “Why do you not escape, 
M’sieu? There is yet time—to-night! 
You are thinking of me, and I—I—oh, 
I have been selfish—I did not know. 
We will stay here, Father Claude and 
I. You need not think of us; they 
will not harm us—you told me that 
yourself, M’sieu. I should be in your 
way, but alone—it is so easy.” She 
would have gone on, but Menard held 
up his hand. 

“No,” he said, shaking his head, 
“no.” 

Her lips moved, but she saw the ex- 
pression in his eyes and the words 
died. She turned to Father Claude, 
but he did not look up. 

“IT do not know,” said Menard 
slowly, “whether the heart of the Big 
Throat is still warm toward me. He 
was once as my father.” 

“He will not be here in time,” Father 
Claude said. “He does not start from 
his village until the sun is dropping, on 
the morrow.” 

The maid could not take her eyes 
from Menard’s face. Now that the 
final word had come, now that all 
doubts of the unsettled day, already 
only half gone, had settled into a fact 
to be faced, he was himself again, the 
quiet, resolute soldier. 

“If we had a friend here,” he was 
saying, quietly enough; “it may be that 
Tegakwita,—but no, of course not. I 
had forgotten about Danton.” 

“Tegakwita has lost standing in 
the tribe for allowing Lieutenant Dan- 
tonto escape. He is very bitter. We 
can ask nothing from him.” 

“No, I. suppose not.” 

The cool air of these two men, the 
manner in which they could face the 
prospect, coupled with her own sense 
of weakness, weighed hard upon the 
maid’s heart. She felt that she must 
cry out, must in some way give way 
to her feelings. She rose and hurried 
into the open air. The broad sun- 
light was sifting down through the 
leaves and lying upon the green earth 
in bright patches. The robins were 
singing, and many strange birds, whose 
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calls she did not know, but who piped 
gently, so in harmony with the soft 
landscape that their notes seemed a 
part of it. It was all unreal, this quiet, 
sunlit world, where the birds were free 
as the air which bore their songs, 
while the brave Captain—she could 
not face the thought. The birch cup 
was still on the stone by the door. 
She lifted out the flowers, with their 
dripping stems, and rearranged them 
carefully, placing a large yellow daisy 
in the center. : 

An Indian was approaching up the 
path. He had thrown aside his 
blanket, and he strode rapidly, clad in 
close-fitting jacket and leggings of 
deerskin, with knife and hatchet slung 
at his waist. He came straight to the 
hut, and entered, brushing by her with- 
out a glance. Just as he passed she 
recognized him. He was Tegakwita. 
Her fear of the stern warriors had sud- 
denly gone, and she followed him to 
the doorway, to hear his errand. Me- 
nard greeted him with a nod; Father 
Claude too was silent. 

“The White Chief, the Big Buffalo, 
has a grateful heart,” said the Indian, 
in cutting tones. She was glad that 
she could understand him. She took 
a flower from the bunch at her breast, 
and stood motionless in the low door- 
way, pulling the petals apart, one by 
one, and watching the little group 
within. The priest and the Captain 
were sitting on the ground, Menard 
with his hands clasped easily about his 
knees. Tegakwita stood erect, with 
his back to the door. “He feels the 
love of a brother for those who would 
make sacrifices for him,” he went on. 
“It was many years ago that he saved 
Tegakwita from the perils of the hunt. 
Tegakwita has not forgotten. When 
the White Chief became a captive he 
had not forgotten. He has lost his 
brave name as a warrior because he 
believed in the White Chief. He has 
lost—” his voice grew tremulous with 
the emotion that lay underneath the 
words—“he has lost his sister, whom 
he sent to be a sister to the white man 
and his squaw.” 

“My brother speaks strangely,” said 
Menard, half suspiciously 
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“Yes, it is strange.” His voice was 
louder, and in his excitement he 
dropped the indirect form of speech 
that, in the case of an older warrior, 
would have been used to conceal his 
feelings. “It is strange that you 
should send my sister, who came to 
you in trust, to release the white 
brave. It is strange you should rob 
me of her whom my father placed by 
my side.” 

Menard and Father Claude looked 
at each other. The Indian watched 
them narrowly. 

“My son is mistaken,” said Father 
Claude, quietly. “His sister has wan- 
dered away. It may be that she has 
even now returned.” 

“No, my father. The white brave 
has stolen her.” 

Menard got up, and spoke with feel- 
ing. “Tegakwita does not understand. 
The white brave was foolish. He is a 
young warrior. He does not know 
the use of patience. He first escaped 
against my orders. The word I sent 
by your sister was a command to be 
patient. He went alone, my brother. 
He has gone forever from my camp. 
It cannot be that she—” 

“The Big Buffalo speaks lies. Who 
came to cut the white brave’s bonds? 
Who stole the hunting coat, the leg- 
gings of Tegakwita, that her lover 
might go free? Who has dishonored 
herself, her brother, the father that—” 
Words failed him, and he stood fac- 
ing them with blazing eyes. 

Menard glanced at the maid, but she 
had passed the point where a shock 
could sway her, and now stood quietly 
at the door, waiting to hear what more 
the warior would say. But he stood 
motionless. Father Claude touched 
his arm. 

“If this is true, Tegakwita, the Big 
Buffalo must not be held to blame. 
He has spoken truly. To talk in these 
words to the man who has been your 
brother, is the act of adog. You have 
forgotten that the Big Buffalo never 
speaks lies.” 

The Indian gave no heed to his 
words. He took a step forward and 
raised his hand to his knife. Menard 
smiled contemptuously and spread out 


his hands: he had no weapon. But 
Tegakwita had a second thought, and 
dropped his hand. 

“Tegakwita too, never speaks lies,” 
he said. “He will come back before 
the sun has come again.” 

He walked rapidly out, crowding 
roughly past the maid. 

Menard leaned against the wall. 
“Poor boy!” he said, “poor boy!” 

The maid came slowly in and sat on 
the rude bench which leaned against 
the logs near the door. The strain of 
the day was drawing out the strength, 
the womanhood that lay behind her 
buoyant youth. Already the tan was 
fading from her face, here in the hut 
and under the protecting elms, and the 
whiteness of her skin gave her, in- 
stead of a worn appearance, the look 
of an older woman, firmer, with 
greater dignity. Her eyes had a 
deeper, fuller understanding. 

“IT suppose that there is nothing, 
M’sieu—nothing that we can do?” 

Menard shook his head. “No, noth- 
ing. 

“And the Indian, he says that he will 
come back?” 

“Yes. I don’t know what he means. 
It doesn’t matter.” 

“No, I suppose it doesn’t.” 

They were silent for a moment. The 
maid leaned forward. “What was 
that, M’sieu?” 

“Loungers, on the path.” 

“No, they are coming here.” 

Menard rose, but she stepped to the 
door. “Let me go, M’sieu. Ah, I see 
them. It is my little friends.” She 
went out, and they could hear her 
laughing with the two children, and 
trying to coax them toward the door. 

“Danton will never get away,” said 
the Captain in a low tone to the priest. 

“T fear not, M’sieu.” 

“He has lost his head, poor boy. I 
thought him of better stuff. And the 
girl—ah, if he had only gone alone! 
I could forgive his rashness, Father, 
his disobedience, if only he could go 
down with a clean name.” 

“There is still doubt,” said the priest 
cautiously. “We know oui what 


Tegakwita said.” 
“T’m afraid,” Menard replied, shak- 
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ing his head, “I’m afraid it’s true. 
You said he wore the hunting clothes. 
Some one freed him. And the girl is 
gone. I wish—. Well, there is no 
use. I hoped for something better, 
that is all.” 

Just outside the door the maid was 
talking gaily with the two children, 
who now and then raised their piping 
voices. Then it was evident that they 
were going away, for she was calling 
after them. She came into the hut, 
smiling, and carrying a small willow 
basket of corn. 

“See,” she said, “even now it is 
something to have made a friend. We 
shall not go hungry to-day, after all. 
Will you partake, Father? And 
M’sieu ?” 

She paused before the Captain. He 
had stepped forward and was staring 
at her. 

“Where are they?” he asked. 

“The children? They are wander- 
ing along the path.” 

“Quick, Mademoiselle ! 
back.” 

She hesitated, in surprise, then set 
the basket on the ground and obeyed. 
Menard paced the floor meanwhile. 

“They are outside, M’sieu, too 
frightened to come near.” 

“Give me that birch cup outside the 
door.” He was speaking in quick, 
low tones. “They must not see me. 
It would frighten them.” 

She brought him the cup, and he 
emptied the flowers on the floor, tear- 
ing open the seams and spreading out 
the wet white bark on his knee. He 
snatched a charred coal. from the heap 
of ashes in the center of the floor, and 
wrote rapidly in a strange mixture of 
words and signs. “A piece of thread, 
Mademoiselle. And look again—see 
that they have not gone.” 

“They are waiting, M’sieu.” 

He rolled the bark tightly and tied 
it with the thread which she had 
brought from her bundle. 

“We must have a present. Father 
Claude, you have your bale. Find 
something quickly, something that will 
please them. No, wait, Mademoiselle, 
have you a mirror? They would run 
fifty leagues for a mirror.” 


Call them 


She nodded, rummaged through her 
bundle and brought out a small mirror. 

“Take this, Mademoiselle. Tell 
them to give this letter to the Big 
Throat, at the next village. They will 
know the way. He must have it before 
the day is over. No harm can come 
to them. If anyone would punish 
them the Big Throat will protect them. 
You must make them do it. They 
cannot fail.” ‘ 

Her face flushed and her eyes snap- 
ped as she caught his nervous eager- 
ness. Even Father Claude had risen 
and was watching him with kindling 
eyes. She took the roll and the mir- 
ror and ran out the door. In a mo- 
ment, Menard, pacing the floor, could 
hear her merry laugh, and the shrill- 
voiced delight of the children over 
their new toy. He caught the priest’s 
hand. 

“Father, we shall yet be free. Who 
could fail with such a lieutenant as that 
maid? How she laughs! One would 
think she had never a care.” 

At last she came back, and sank, 
with a nervous, irresponsible little 
laugh, on the bench. And then, for 
the moment, they all three laughed 
together. 

In the silence that followed, Father 
Claude moved toward the door. 

“IT must go out again, M’sieu. It 
may be that there is further word.” 

“Very well, Father. And open your 
ears for news of the poor boy.” 

The priest bowed and went out. Me- 
nard stood in the door, watching him 
as he walked boldly along the path. 
After a little he turned. The maid 
was looking at him, still flushed and 
smiling. 

“Well, Mademoiselle, we can. take 
hope again.” 

“You are so. brave, M’sieu.” 

He smiled at her impulsiveness, and 
looked at her, hardly conscious that he 
was causing her to blush and lower her 
eyes. 

“And so I am brave, Mademoiselle. 
It may be that Major Provost and 
Major D’Orvilliers will not feel so. 

“But they must, M’sieu. 
“Do you know what they will say? 
They will speak with sorrow of Cap- 
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tain Menard, the trusted, in whose 
hands Governor Denonville placed 
the most important commission ever 
given to a Captain in New France. 
They will regret that their old friend 
was not equal to the test, that he—ah, 
do not interrupt, Mademoiselle; it is 
true—that his failure lost a campaign 
for New France. You heard Father 
Claude; you know what these Indians 
plan to do?” 

“You must not speak so, M’sieu. 
It is wicked. He would be a coward 
who could blame you. It was not 
your fault that you were captured. 
When I return I shall go to them and 
tell them how you fought, and how 
you faced them like—like a_ hero. 
When I return- She stopped, as if 
the word were strange. 

“Aye, Mademoiselle, and God grant 
that you may return soon. But your 
good heart leads you wrong. It was 
my fault that I did not bring a force 
strong enough to protect myself—and 
you. To fight is not a soldier’s first 
duty ; he must know when not to fight 
as well, and he must know how many 
men are needed to defend the cause. 
No, I was over-confident; and [I lost. 
And there we must leave it. Nothing 
more can be said.” 

He stood moodily over the heap of 
ashes. When he looked at her again 
she had risen. 

“The flowers, M’sieu,” she said, 
“you—you threw them away.” 

He glanced down. They lay at his 
feet. Silently he knelt and gathered 
them. 

“Will you help me, Mademoiselle? 
We will make another cup. And these 
two large daisies—did you see how 
they rested side by side on the ground 
when I would have trampled on them. 
You will take one, and I the other; 
and when this day shall be far in the 
past, it may be that you will remember 
it, and how we two were here together, 
waiting for the stroke that should 
change life for us.” 

He held it out, and she with lowered 
eyes, reached to take it from his hand, 
but suddenly checked the motion and 
turned to ihe door. 

“Will you take it, Mademoiselle ?” 


She did not move, and he stood, the 
soldier, helpless, waiting for a word. 
He had forgotten everything, the low, 
smoke-blackened hut, the responsibil- 
ity that lay on his shoulders, the dan- 
ger of the moment, everything but the 
slender maid who had turned away 
from him; who would not take the 
flower from his hand. Then he stepped 
to her side, and taking the other flower 
from the lace beneath her throat, he 
placed the single daisy in their stead. 
Her eyes were nearly closed, and she 
seemed hardly to know that he was 
there. 

“And it may be,’ he whispered 
softly, “that we, like the flowers, shall 
be spared.” 

She moved slowly away and sank 
upon the bench. Menard with a 
strange new lightness in his heart, 
went out into the sunlight. 

The day wore on. The warm sun- 
beams that slipped down through the 
foliage, lengthened and reached farther 
and farther to the east. The bright 
spots of light crept through the grass, 
climbed the tree-trunks and the side 
of the hut, lingered on the upreaching 
twigs, and died away in the blue sky. 
The evening star shot out its white 
spears, glowing and radiant, long 
before the light had gone, or the pur- 
ple and golden afterglow had faded 
into twilight. Menard’s mind went 
back to another day, just such a glori- 
ous shining June day as this had been, 
when he had sat not a hundred yards 
from this spot, waiting, as now, for the 
end. He looked at his fingers. They 
were scarred and_ knotted; .,one 
drunken, frenzied squaw had mangled 
them with her teeth. He had won- 
dered then how a man could endure 
such torture as had come to him, and 
could still live and think, could even 
struggle back to health. The depres- 
sion had gone from him now; his mind 
was more alert than at any time since 
the night of the capture Whether 
it was the bare chance of help from 
the Big Throat, or the gentle sadness 
in the face of the maid as she bowed 
her head to the single daisy on her 
breast, something had entered into his 
nerves and heart, something hopeful 
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and strong. He wondered, as Father 
Claude came up the path, slowly, la- 
boriously, why the priest should be so 
saddened. After all, the world was 
green and bright, and life, even a few 
hours of it, was sweet. 

“What news, Father ?” 

The priest shook his head. ‘‘Little, 
M'sieu.” 

“Has the feast begun?” 

“Not yet. They are assembling 
before the house of the chief.” 

“Are they drinking?” 

“Yes.” 

There was no need for talk, and so 
the two men sat before the hut, with 
only an idle word now and then, until 
the dark came down. The quiet of 
the village was broken now by the 
shouts of drinking warriors, with a 
chanting undertone that rose and 
swelled slowly into the song that would 
continue, both men knew, until the 
break of day, or until none was left 
with sober tongue to carry the waver- 
ing air. A great fire had been lighted, 
and they could see the glare and the 
sparks beyond a cluster of trees and 
huts. Later, straggling braves ap- 
peared, wandering about, bottle or flask 
in hand, crazed by the raw brandy 
with which the English and Dutch of 
New York and Orange and the French 
of the Provinces alike saw fit to keep 
the Indians supplied. 

A group of warriors came from the 
dance and staggered toward the hut of 
the Captain. They were armed with 
knives and hatchets. One had an ar- 
quebuse, which he fired at the trees as 
often as the uncertain hands of all of 
them could load it. He caught sight 
of the white man sitting in the shadow, 
and came toward them, his fellows at 
his heels. 

“Move nearer the door,” whispered 
Menard. “They must not get in.” 

The two edged along the ground 
without rising, until they sat with 
their backs in the open doorway. The 
Indians hung about at a few yards 
away, jeering and shouting. The one 
with the arquebuse evidently wished 
to shoot, but the others were holding 
his arms and reasoning in thick voices. 
No construction of the Iroquois tradi- 


tidions would make it right to kill a 
prisoner who was held for torture. 

The white men watched them 
quietly. Menard heard a rustle and 
the sound of a quick breath behind 
him, and he said, without taking his 
eyes from the Indians :— 

“Step back, Mademoiselle, behind 
the wall. You must not stand here.” 

The warrior broke away from the 
hands that held him, staggering a rod 
across the grass before he could re- 
cover his balance. The others went 
after him, but he quickly rested the 
piece and fired. The ball went over 
their heads through the doorway, 
striking with a loud noise against the 
rear wall. Menard rose, jerking him 
self from the priest’s restraining hand. 

“Mademoiselle,” he said, “you are 
not hurt?” 

“No, M’sieu.” 

“Thank God!" He stood glaring at 
the huddled band of warriors, who 
were re-loading the arquebuse; then 
he bounded forward, broke into the 
group with a force that sent two to 
the ground, snatched the weapon, and 
with a quick motion drew out the flint. 
He threw the gun on the ground, and 
walked back to his seat. 

Two of the guards came running 
forward. They had not been drink- 
ing, and one of them ordered the loaf- 
ers away. This did not strike the 
drunkards amiss. They started off, 
trying to reload as they walked, evi- 
dently not missing the flint. 

The maid came again to the door- 
way, and asked timidly :— 

“Is there any danger for you, 
M’sieu? Will they come back?” 

“No. It is merely a lot of drunken 
youths. They have probably forgot- 
ten by now. Can you sleep, Made- 
moiselle—have you tried?” 

“No, I—I fear that I could not.” 

“It would be well to make the 
effort,’ he said gently, looking over 
his shoulder at her as she leaned 
against the doorpost. ‘“We do not 
know what may happen. At any rate, 
even if you escape, you will need all 
your strength on the morrow. A fallen 
Captain may not command, Made- 
moiselle, but—” 
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“If it is your command, M'sieu, I 
will go. Good-night !” 

There was a long stillness, broken 
only by the distant noises of the dance. 

“You, too, will sleep, my son,” said 
Father Claude. “I will watch.” 

“No, no, Father.” 

“T beg it of you. At the least, you 
will let me divide the night with you?” 

“We will see, we will see. There is 
much to be said before either of us 
closes his eyes. Hello, here is a run- 
ner.” 

An Indian was loping up the path. 
He turned in to the hut. 

“Quiet,” said the priest. “It is 
Tegakwita.” 

The warrior had run a long way. He 
was breathing deeply, and the sweat 
stood out on his face and caught the 
shine of the firelight. 

“My brother has been afar,” said 
Menard, rising. 

“The White Chief is not surprised. 
He heard the word of Tegakwita, that 
he would return before another sun. 
He has indeed been far. He has fol- 
lowed the track of the forest wolf that 
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steals the child of the Onondagas. 
He has found the bold, the courageous 
White Brave, who steals away in the 
night, robbing Tegakwita of what is 
dearer to him than the beating of his 
heart.” 

The maid stood again in the door- 
way, resting a hand on the post and 
leaning forward with startled eyes. 

“He has found—he has _ found 
him—” she faltered. 

The Indian did not look at her. He 
drew something from the breast of his 
shirt and threw it on the ground at 


Menard’s feet. Then, with broken- 
hearted dignity he strode away and dis- 
appeared in the night. 

Father Claude stooped and picked 


up the object. Dimly in the firelight 
they could see it—two warm human 
scalps, the one, of brown hair, knotted 
to the other, of black. Menard took 
them in his hand. 

“Poor boy!” he said, over and over. 

“Poor boy!” 

He looked toward the door, but the 


(To be continued.) 


PILGRIMS. 


By MADELINE BRIDGES. 


Love held my hand; and yet, as fain to part 
His gaze yearned outward, to the path un- 


tried. 

Thou hast no place,’ I said, “save in my 
heart; : 

Thou canst no refuge find, but at my 
side— 


Nay—what should 
feet to roam? 

Know’st thou not, 
world, thy home?” 


tempt thy restless 


sweet, 7] am _ thy 


I walk alone. 


maid had gone inside to the hard 
bench. 
Chen, as we fared apace, our journey on, 


My mind o’er-filled with swift and varied 
thought, 
Lo! from iny hand Love’s clingir 
gone, 
And Love had vanished from my eyes that 
sought 
Him vainly, and with tears. Fair flowers 
spread 
Where Love's dear feet 
but Love had fled. 


g hand was 


stepped 


If there be earth or sky 


How should I reck, who look not right 


nor left? 


If good or grace—I pass them blindly by— 
Of hope to seek, of power to find, bereft; 4 
Knowing too late my poor vaunt to 


recall 


Love was my refuge 


my all! 


, home, my world, 
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row harbor as logs in a Maine 


SSITA- river. There were over four 































ES, it is beautiful— 

magnificent; but 
how much do you suppose that pic- 
ture cost them ?” And the old yachts- 
man swung his arm seaward. Then 
he shrugged his shoulders. 

It was beautiful. Will any one of 
those who stood upon the gently- 
hea¥ing float of the New York Yacht 
Club station, at Newport, one evening 
last August, ever forget it? A hun- 
dred feet or so of dark, lashing water, 


hundred of them tossing si- 
lently on the little waves that 
tumbled in from Narragan- 
sett Bay. Brilliantly illu- 
minated was each yacht— 
lights flashing from port- 
holes, Japanese lanterns 

. along the decks, many- 
.* hued incandescents 
strung to the rig- 
\ ging—a throbbing 

\. wall of radiance. 

Above that 
wall, forests 
of dark, bare 
a top- 
\ masts, 

n each 
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with its single, twinkling, riding light. 

It was the New York Yacht Club 
fleet on the fourth night of its fifty- 
eighth annual cruise. At every port 
there had been dinners or dances ; wine 
had flowed like water, and coal had 
been burned at the rate of thirty-five 
tons a day by some of the larger steam 
yachts. The wind-jammers had extra 
racing complements of seamen aboard 
—prize money had been paid to win- 
ning crews—new sails, spars and the 
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like had been purchased, and larders 
and wine lockers had been replenished. 
It was expensive. Each puff of steam 
that drifted lazily up into the night, 
each twinkling light, each naked spar 
was an equivalent for an outlay of 
money that was nothing short of tre- 
mendous. 

This was what the old yachtsman 
was thinking about when he spoke of 
the price of the picture. All great pic- 
tures are dear. This one was a mas- 
terpiece. The speaker himself had no 
idea of the total amount of 
money involved, but of the 
seventy-odd steam yachts ly- 


ing in the harbor he picked 


Copyright, C. E. Bolles, 
out thirty, which he declared ag- 
gregated a value of eight million 
dollars. This, of course, included 
building as well as yearly running ex- 
penses. 

This statement may have been ex- 
aggerated—it probably was—a trifle. 
3ut at all events it started the writer 
to thinking. This led to investigation, 
and as a result, the conclusion was 
quickly reached that yachting, in its 
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highest sense, is a sport for none but 
bondholders. 

Some years ago, when persons were 
not as rich in worldly goods as they 
are now, a man of no small means re- 
marked that he did not see how it were 
possible for any one, try as he might, 
to spend more than $100,000 a year. 
Later this gentleman beught a large 
steam yacht. It cost him $70,000 or 
more yearly to run it. History fails to 
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record whether he ever qualified his 
statement by adding, “Unless he take 
to yachting.” 

Yachting is a game that would sati- 
ate the money-spending ambitions of 
a Croesus. It is also a sport from 
which there is no return, save pleasure 
and health. If you don’t know what 
to do with your money, buy a steam 
yacht, or a racing schooner, and the 
question will solve itself. 

To look over the yachting records 
of this country, in which several 
thousand yachts of all sizes and de- 
scriptions are enrolled, and to attempt 
to estimate the enormous amount of 
money invested would be futile, for 
there is nothing definite, nothing fixed 
about the cost of running either a 
steam or sailing yacht. To a certain 
extent yachting is like anything else. 
—you may be extravagant or you may 
be economical. But just here be it 
said that economies in yachting are 
absolutely certain of more than cover- 
ing the extravagances of other sports 
and pastimes. 

Take the yachts that we often hear 
of. In all of them you will find a con- 
siderable discrepancy in the rock-bot- 
tom running expenses and the money 
that is really spent on them. Consider 
the entertainment of guests, the salar- 
ies of captains and officers and crews, 
sustenance, spars, sails, rigging and 
other gear; stewards’ and engineers’ 
expenses, and the like. No little sum 
is involved. It will be a matter of sur- 
prise, perhaps, when we say that Col. 
O. H. Payne’s 650-ton steam yacht, 
Aphrodite, burns forty-five tons of coal 
a day, when she steams at a fair rate of 
speed. Coal now costs about $4 a ton. 
Forty-five tons a day—$180. That is 
not so bad for a starter, but wait: 
The Aphrodite carriesa 
company of sixty men: 
captain, first and sec- 
ond mates, carpenters, 
chief steward, two as- 
a\> sistant stewards, t wo 
bedroom stewards, one 
pantryman, chief cook, 
three assistant cooks, 
chief engineer, three 
assistant engineers, 


three oilers, fifteen firemen and nine- 
teen men before the mast. Very 
complete—all that seems to be miss- 
ing are the equerries, gentlemen- 
in-waiting, chamberlains, and the 
master of the buck-hounds. 

Now for figures :— 

A captain of a yacht like theA phro- 
dite receives about $200 a month; the 
mates, between $75 and $100. Her 
seamen receive $30 a month, and so 
do the firemen and oilers. The chief 
cook is paid at least $50, and his three 
assistants, $30, while the head steward, 
whose duty it is to look after the quan- 
tity and quality of the supplies, to at- 
tend to guests and to see that every- 
thing runs smoothly, is cheap at $100 
or $125 each month. It costs about 
fifty cents a day, on an average, to feed 
each of the sixty men on the Aphrodite. 
Then take the cost of engineers’ and 
mates’ stores, the maintenance of the 
cabin and wine lockers, the various en- 
tertainments and you find that it costs 
not less than $6,000 a month to run 
her ; say $80,000 a year. Such a figure 
was cited by a person who is in a posi- 
tion to know. 

A similar, if not greater sum, may be 
named for the Corsair, Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan’s yacht. She is about the 
same size as Colonel Payne’s yacht, 
and carries fifty-eight men. These two 
yachts are of the highest type, and 
probably cost as much to run and to 
keep in repair as any yachts afloat. But 
their owners can well afford it; and 
think of the comfort their yachts bring 
them—palaces rising and tumbling un- 
der them, far from the maddening 
throng, to go whither they will. Among 
other yachts whose yearly expenses 
amount to fair-sized fortunes are How- 
ard Gould’s Niagara, George Gould’s 
Atlanta, John Jacob Astor’s Nourma- 
hal, Commodore Gerry’s Electra, Mr. 
Davis’s Kanawha and a score of others. 
None of these yachts cost less than 
$300,000 to build. Sir Thomas Lipton 
purchased his yacht, the Erin, from an 
Italian count, for $375,000. Combine 
the cost of construction and _ the 
money it takes to run them, and you 
have a sum sufficient to eliminate the 
war debt of a minor kingdom. 
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But another point of 
view is suggested when 
we consider the host of 
men employed on these 
_ yachts: the carpenters, 
. mechanics, riggers, 
painters and plumbers, 
“ whose services were 
needed in the construc- 
tion of them, and the 
butchers, bakers, gro- 
cers, wine dealers, to- 
bacconists who are call- 
ed upon to supply the 
stores. Thus the money 
expended by the yachts- 
man flows through hun- 
dreds of hands and 
benefits many trades. 

So much for the 
steam yachts; they cost 
a gold mine. But who 
will say that the sailing 
yachts do not cost a 
silver mine, at least? They outnumber 
the steam yachts one hundred to one, 
and, moreover, they are surrounded by 
and tend to keep alive all the higher 
traditions of the sport. From the days 
of the grand old schooner yacht, Am- 
erica, 1851, and the sloop yacht, Mis- 
chief, there has been a steady forward 
movement on the part of our design- 
ers and constructors, both as regards 
beauty of model and speed. Slowly 
Lut surely in the swift years the evolu- 
tion has gone on: hulls of iron and 
steel have given way to manganese, 
bronze and aluminum; canvas has 
been to some extent displaced by linen 
and silk; wooden masts and spars 
have gone out of fashion, atid tubes of 
steel are in common use; pudgy lines 
have yielded to curves of beauty. The 
light of science has shone upon yacht- 
ing as upon everything else. Yes, the 
art of sailing-yacht construction has 
advanced wonderfully. So have the 
prices. 

Mr. W. Gould Brokaw’s seventy- 
five-foot schooner yacht, Amorita, the 
fastest schooner of her class, and prob- 
ably of any other class in the country, 
cost her owner more than $35,000 to 
build. Sailing along in a twelve- 
knot breeze, with every sail filled, 


and bellying without a wrinkle, lee 
rail awash and her - white-clad crew 
along the weather rail, she makes 
a marine picture that cannot be 
surpassed. It is a picture that 
costs her owner more than $1,000 a 
month, though. Special aptitude must 
the skipper of a racing wind-jammer 
possess, and although good navigators 
are plenty, competent racing skippers 
are not so numerous as to be held 
cheaply. Far from it. It would be 
surprising if the captain of theAmorita 
received less than $200 a month. She 
carries a racing complement of about 
twenty-five men. The seamen receive 
$30 per month, but if they perform 
their work well it is customary to give 
them merit money at the end of the 
season. And then, too, after each race 
that the yacht wins the owner usually 
presents his sailors with from $5 to 
$10 apiece. Once in a while the Amor- 
ita, or some such yacht, needs new 
spars. She can get a set of fair ones 
for something like a thousand dollars. 
The owners of the big schooner-yacht 
Constellation, paid $1,000 for a hollow 
boom and gaff this year. Nearly seven 
hundred dollars were paid not long 
ago for three light sails for the Quis- 
setta. Canvas sails for a yacht like the 
Amorita cost $1 a yard, and besides 
the canvas outfit she carries a silk spin- 
naker and a linen one. The first for 
light airs, the latter for heavy weather. 
Her canvas, remember, costs $1 a 
yard. She has a spread of 5,600 feet 
exclusive of the kites, and she needs 
a new suit of sails each year—over 
$6,500 a year for sails! 

It cost $60,000 to build the 
85-foot schooner, Colonia; $100,000 to 
build Mr. Watson’s schooner-yacht, 
Genesee, and about $14,000 to build 
Cord Meyer’s 51-foot sloop, Altair. 
They are all racing yachts, and the 
cost of running them may be judged 
by what has been said of the Amorita. 
Think of the great numbers of sailing 
yachts now in commission, from the 
hundred-foot schooners and the ninety- 
foot sloops and yawls down through 
the 75-foot schooners, 61-foot sloops, 
the forties, thirties, twenties; the race- 
abouts, knockabouts, yawls, cat-boats 
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and the rest, and then try to estimate 
the total cost, including construction 
and maintenance. It would be futile. 
Say a mint of money, and be satisfied. 

Many of these racers may be put in 
cruising trim when their owners are 
tired of racing them, and a good deal 
of comfort and pleasure may be thus 
derived. But then there are a host of 
high-priced yachts that are good for 
nothing but racing. On account of 
their light construction, where every- 
thing is sacrificed for speed, and their 
great draught, they are practically 
valueless for cruising purposes. Last 
year the Herreshoffs built four sev- 
enty-foot single-stickers, the Mineola, 
Yankee, Virginia and Rainbow. They 
were all as fleet as deer, and as a mat- 
ter of course were beautiful to look 
upon. That is about all that can be 
said of them, however, for they were 
not remarkable for their seaworthi- 
ness. Wiseacres prophesied that in a 
genuine blow with accompanying 
heavy seas they would spread out like 
baskets. This did not come to pass, 
but they did not stand the buffeting 
any too well. Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt’s 


Virginia was in a shaky condition in 
Newport last year, and Mr. August 
Belmont’s Mineola was early this sea- 
son in Bristol with a badly twisted 
bow, the result of last year’s racing. 
They cost, it is estimated, about 
$60,000 apiece. They carried heavy 
crews, and had costly tenders. The 
season’s racing must have cost their 
owners a pretty figure. 

Another instance is that of the grand 
old Defender, the 1895 cup racer. It 
cost fully $100,000 to build her—not to 
run her; just to put her afloat ready 
for racing. Those who designed the 
yacht thought that a bronze hull with 
aluminum topsides would slide through 
the water with greater celerity than 
any other combination of metals that 
could be devised for a hull. They so 
informed the syndicate that ordered 
her. But, they added, aluminum and 
bronze make a poor combination, and 
in course of time the aluminum will 
rot where it joins the bronze, and the 
Defender will be useless. But what 
mattered that? She was to be built to 
defend the Cup; after she had defended 
it she might rot or not as she pleased. 





The starl at Larchmont, 


Lefender’’ in the lead. 
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She defended the cup successfully. In 
1899 she proved a fine trial horse for 
the Columbia. She now lies on the 
ways at City Island, with great gaping 
holes where her topsides join the un- 
derbody, just as her builders prophe- 
sied. She has been sold for old junk. 
It cost $100,000 to build her, and 
$60,000 more to take her through the 
cup season. That was in 1895. The 
junk man probably paid $10,000 for her. 
The ‘93 defender, Vigilant, with bronze 
underbody and topsides of steel, is still 
afloat, and winning races. 

What is it costing to defend the cup 
this year? To name any set sum would 
be absurd, for in the first place there 
are only two or three persons who now 
know or who will ever know just what 
sum of money the Herreshoffs re- 
ceived from the Belmont syndicate, 
and secondly, there is no telling what 
additional expenses may be incurred 
by the Constitution before the season is 
over. But in the light of reliable in- 
formation as to what. past defenders 
have cost, experts have estimated the 
probable cost of the Constitution. It 
will take over $350,000 to defend the 
cup this year, they say, and no doubt 
they are not very far wrong. It cer- 
tainly sounds reasonable when the fol- 
lowing facts are taken into considera- 
tion :-— 

The 1893 cup defender Vigilant was 
built by the Herreshoffs, at a cost of 
about $60,000. She carried, when 
racing, a crew of fifty men, who were 
quartered at night on a tender. They 
had to be clothed and fed, and there 
were extra spars and rigging and sails 
to buy. In all, fully $40,0do were spent 
on her from the time she was put over- 
board until the Valkyrie I. was van- 
quished. Besides the Vigilant, three 
other would-be cup defenders were 
built in 1893—the Co/onia, 
Pilgrim and Jubilee. They 
cost $50,000 each. There 
you have an additional 
$150,000 involved in the 

cup year of 1893, to say 
~ nothing of the money it 
cost to run the three last- 
named yachts. 

When Lord Dunraven 


challenged for the 
cup, in 1895, asyn- 
dicate, headed by 
W. K. Vanderbilt, 
placed an order 
with the Herre- 
shoffs for a new 
ninety-footer—the 
Defender. It did 
not cost a cent less 
than a tenth of 
a million to build her, and probably 
$60,000 to take hef through the sea- 
son. No expense was spared in leav- 
inganything undonethatseemedlikely 
to add to her speed. At one time dur- 
ing the season a big mainsail was pur- 
chased at a cost of $5,000. It was bent 
on to the miast and spars and, some- 
how, the way it set failed to appeal to 
those in charge of her. It was unbent 
and never used. This is but a single 
instance of the prodigality with which 
money is lavished on cup defenders. 

The exact sum of money paid for 
the Columbia, in 1899, is not known, 
but the sum has been estimated at not 
less than $150,000. Without a doubt 
it cost over $50,000 to carry her 
through the season; probably the sum 
was much greater than this. In the 
first part of the season her owners paid 
$16,000 for three suits of sails. And 
then there was the Defender, which 
acted as a trial horse to the Columbia. 
It cost just $50,000 for her to be a trial 
horse, but it was paid without a groan. 
And now for the present season :— 

It will have been noticed that the 
construction of each cup defender has 
cost infinitely more than its predeces- 
sor. The fact is, the Herreshoffs have 
charged several thousands of dollars 
for each minute of extra speed. Fol- 
lowing those deductions the Constitu- 
tion has unquestionably cost not a cent 
less than $200,000 to build. She has a 
large tender, the steamboat Mount 
Hope, and a crew of 68 men. She has 
three or four suits of sails, extra spars 
and the like, and she will go into dry- 
dock before the cup races. Outside of 
the $200,000 spent on her construction 
she will probably cost the Belmont 
syndicate about $80,000. Then there 
is the cost of her trial horse, the Col- 
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umbia. She will carry a crew of forty 
men, each of whom will receive $35 a 
month in wages. That makes $2,200 
a month; $11,000 for the five months 
she will be in commission. The wages 
of Captain Barr and the first and sec- 
ond mates will aggregate for those five 
months, $6,000; the tender will cost 
$7,500. Uniforms for the men have 
already resulted in an expenditure of 
$1,000, and there is the cost of feeding 
them to be considered. This makes 
$25,000, and her sails and spars and 
overhauling and other particulars will 
easily cost another $25,000. It will 
thus be seen that, all in all, $350,000 is 
a conservative estimate of the cost of 
defending the cup this year. 


erica’s trophy shall stay here or go to 
England, will mean a total outlay of 
something like $1,000,000. 

And all this for a silver cup bor- 
rowed from England in 1851. 

Outside of the cup races the present 
season is the greatest in the history of 
yachting. Yacht clubs have vied with 
one another in preparing regattas and 
other nautical events. In the various 
events of the New York Yacht Club, 
cups and other prizes amounting in all 
to a value of at least $20,000 have been 
offered, and the Larchmont Yacht 
Club is not far behind. The Sea- 
wanhaka, Corinthian, Atlantic and 
Manhanset Bay yacht clubs have all, 
likewise, offered most costly prizes 



































Eight millions at anchor in Newport Harbor. 


And then there is the /ndependence, 
Mr. Thomas W. Lawson’s yacht. At 
least $200,000 was spent on her con- 
struction, and she will, in all probabil- 
ity, cost just as much to go through 
the season as the Constitution. 

As for Sir Thomas Lipton, a fabu- 
lous sum may be named, as the price 
of his attempt to “lift” the cup. There 
is the cost of construction, the trials 
on the other side, the journey across 
the ocean, the spins in American 
waters, drydocking, the cost of run- 
ning the Erin and the chartered tugs 
and launches, and a thousand and one 
other needful things. In all, the little 
debate this year as to whether the Am- 


‘for events throughout the season. 


The Newport Yacht Racing Asso- 
ciation last year issued a big subscrip- 
tion list, and the money thus obtained 
was well invested. With the interest 
on this money, prizes of great value ‘are 
purchased each year, and are put up 
for yachts racing under the auspices 
of the Association. In Boston, 
Thomas W. Lawson has offered prizes 
valued at $100,000, to be raced for 
by yachts of all classes, in Massa- 
chusetts Bay, in September. And so 
one might go on indefinitely, naming 
the countless methods which yachts- 
men have of spending money—but is 
it necessary to go further? 
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IN BLACK AND WHITE. 


By WILLIAM 


NENCE, on a summer 

@ afternoon when the 
sun had painted the 
river with shifting 
blue and gold, Cur- 
tis Emery, a man 
with a thin, white 
beard, told me a 
story all about himself, reviewing in- 
cidentally the conduct of a great war: 
how he, Curtis Emery, had felt, and 
what he had thought and done, while 
other men lay dead with their faces in 
the puddles in a marsh. And through 
this story of Curtis Emery, like a gold 
thread in a tapestry, there ran a frag- 
ment of another story. It is not the 
story of Curtis Emery I tell, but that 
other—the story of Americus Vespu- 
cius Randall, who was black; who was 
three feet high; whose heart was big 
and strong like the heart of a brave 
man. Being only a thread from an- 
other story it begins without a begin- 
ning and ends without an end. 

An army had come into the region of 
bayous, where the Yazoo flows into 
the Mississippi—an army in blue uni- 
forms which showed the traces of 
many camps. It traveled in shallow- 
bottomed river-steamers, an endless 
army, moving upon the flat waterways 
as though along paved roads. And 
Americus Vespucius Randall, hiding 
by a sycamore tree, had seen it come. 
Great fright took him at the sight, anc 
he ran away. 

He was small; he was black, and for 
the present his hand was _ turned 
against all men and he was living, as 
the sparrows live, fed by the hand of 
God. To the south of him beyond the 
marshes which fringe the Yazoo, were 
high bluffs where the round eyes of 
guns looked out over tree-tops and 
sluggish waters. Americus had seen 
those guns. He had seen, too, sol- 
diers in faded gray who lived upon the 
bluff-tops like servants of the guns; 
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and the roads by which the guns had 
come—roads of yellow clay, hub-deep 
with ruts and walled with dead mules, 
while other mules, dead, too, and 
swollen out of all mulish semblance 
lay like giant puff-balls in the nearby 
fields. To the north of him for a 
hundred and fifty miles were bayous 
where cypress and sycamore trees 
stood in the beds of streams, and 
where roamed little bodies of maraud- 
ing men with arms in their hands, and 
black men, unarmed, who had _ fled 
from the path of the war or had run 
away from plantations, and, living now 
in deadly fear of all white faces, ran 
away again if the bushes so much as 
crackled near where they stood. 
Everywhere the war, as the song has 
it, had “bus’ de kentry up;” and it 
had left Americus stranded like drift- 
wood upon the banks of Chickasaw 
Bayou. 

Gray river mist hung among the 
thickets; and Americus Vespucius 
dabbled his feet in the water, waiting 
for better times; and the army came. 
What sights were here! Americus, 
hiding himself in the canebrake like 
the little wild animal that he was, 
watched the army as it disembarked 
from its boats, seeing everywhere men 
like ants among the trees—men with 
thin, brown faces, making their camp in 
the soft aluvial mud of the’ Y&azoo 
basin. For a day he watched, greatly 
frightened. For another day he wan- 
dered like a little spirit of the woods, 
watching what they did. Afterward, 
hunger pressed him and he forgot cau- 
tion, and showed himself, but the army 
paid no attention to him 

Then a very tall man with a beard 
like a piece out of a thorn hedge, put 
a huge piece of pork on top of a keg; 
and under his very nose Americus 
stole it, and scuttled away 

“Hi! Vat you do mit dat!” cried the 
man, and pursued; and a hundred men 
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joined in the chase, filling the woods 
with loud shouts of laughter as though 
they had been upon a squirrel-hunt; 
and they caught Americus Vespucius, 
and brought him back, not crying, but 
trembling exceedingly. 

He was the first captive the regi- 
ment had ever taken, for it was a 
bran’ new regiment and had seen no 
fighting. Curtis Emery was in it; so 
was OverWeg, the German, and Rog- 
ers, who died afterward in a stubble- 
field back of Vicksburg, and many 
other clear-eyed, brown-skinned men 
from a northern state where sunny 
farms lie among the ruins of the pine- 
lands. They set Americus Vespucius 
down among them, And laughed at him. 

“Who’s little nigger are you?” 

“Marse Randall’s.” 

“Where is he?” 

“Dunno.” 

“Who takes care of you?” 

“Don’ nobody.” 

“Say,” said Rogers, “ain’t you got 
any family? Ain't you livin’ some- 
wheres? Ain’t you got a house to go 
to nights? Ain’t there any one feeds 
you?” 

Americus trembled at this rush of 
questions. 

“Where’s your family?” said Emery. 

“Bus’ up.” 

Then that homesick northern regi- 
ment, such of them as were near, 
looked one into the eyes of another, 
and stopped laughing. Nor did they 
eat Americus, which he had feared 
might be his fate, but were very kind 
to him and fed him some of that same 
fat pork he had tried to steal, thickly 
covered with brown sugar. 

“Vat’s de matter mit you, liddle nig- 
ger?” said Overweg. “You eat more 
as me.” 

These were very wonderful men. All 
the woods were full of them, and they 
came and looked at Americus, and 
laughed, and went away. The heart of 
Americus went out to them, and he 
adopted them for his own—them and 
the pork and sugar, of which they were 
the dispensers. When the regiment 
moved away from the Chickasaw back 
into the marshes, he went with it. 

“You lif’ mit a man named Ran- 
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dall?” asked Overweg. 

““Marse Randall—he’s bus’ up, too.” 

“You belong mit him?” 

Americus grinned and nodded. 

“You don’t belong mit him much 
longer; you belong mit yourself. All 
de niggers belong mit deirselves in 
four days more.” 

Emery, who was near, swore most 
elaborately at Overweg. 

“What you givin’ that pickaninny, 
anyway?” said Emery. 

“You be tamned. Hold your hush. 
Your Uncle Abraham, liddle nigger, 
livin’ by Vashington, makes all you 
niggers free.” 

Americus looked at him with wide 
eyes, not understanding. 

“Four days more, liddle nigger, andt 
you don’ belong mit anybody but your- 
self. You be like dat swearing man on 
de pork barrel, andt like me.” 

Who shall say what ideas the sim- 
plest words may put into the head of 
childhood? Who shall say how early 
the little negro realizes that he is black? 
A very strange idea indeed Overweg 
had put into the head of Americus. 
When Rogers, who wrote longer let- 
ters than any other man in the regi- 
ment, said once, “I got a little boy at 
home "bout as big as you,’ Americus 
showed great interest. 

“Don’t look lak me?” said Americus. 

“Look like you! Well, I guess not.” 

Americus gazed at Rogers’ face. 

“*Scuse me,” he said, “I done fo’- 
got.” 

Then the army moved by sundry 
paths through the swamp lands, strug- 
gling through mud and water toward 
the bluffs, where the guns were. 

“T wisht I was out of it,” said Emery. 

And Emery as yet had not seen the 
guns, nor had any of the others. Even 
the general in command did not know 
much about the guns and the earth- 
works. Only Americus Vespucius had 
seen them, and Americus did not know 
how much they meant. The gray river 
mist wrapped the marching army, and 
stagnant water was everywhere under 
foot. It was as though they moved 
through a world without solidity. 


When Emery and Overweg fell into 
mudholes they cursed; when Americus 
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Drawn by W. Granville Smith 


fell into mudholes, men laughed at him 
and pulled him out. And at last 
they came to the bluffs where the 
guns were. Earthworks like lines of 
yellow mud upon the hillsides stretched 
along their edge, and behind the earth- 
works men were waiting. At the foot 
of the bluffs was broken ground with 


** For Cott’s sake!” said Overu 


thickets and marshes, where men’s feet 
sucked and squelched in water; for al- 
most to the bluffs themselves the river 
waters overflowed the land 


Now if you wish to know about the 
battle at these bluffs, you must go to 


the histories. A hundred = thou- 
sand men could not have taken those 
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bluffs. How they tried and failed; 
how, hour after hour, devoted men 
poured themselves across that swamp- 
land like waves beating on the hillsides, 
until all the ground was spotted with 
the bodies of those who died; how a 
crackling cross-fire made their efforts 
vain, and line after line broke into frag- 
ments as it neared the slopes—all this 
is in the histories; and all this Ameri- 
cus Vespucius saw, not understand- 
ing what it was all about. For a 
long time, while the bluffs looked down 
at them through mist and smoke, the 
regiment had waited. In the cane- 
brake about them men moved, thick, 
like rats in a cellar, but the regiment 
did not know what they were about. 
Strong thoughts were in the regiment, 
for its men were looking upon the pos- 
sibility of their death. They joked to- 
gether, but little tremors ran through 
them,and some of them, being men used 
to swinging axes, spat on their hands. 
The veins beat in their temples, and 
they stood with necks stretched out. 
But they waited so long with nothing 
happening and no orders addressed to 
them, that their hearts began to grow 
heavy. Half the line could hear Emery 
cursing, but he did not know he was 
doing it. Then the order came to ad- 
vance, and at first they did not move. 

“Cott!” said Overweg, “dey are 
afraidt !” 

3ut they were not afraid, only it was 
a bran’ new regiment, you understand, 
and they had been waiting so long that 
when the order did come they did not 
feel sure at first that it was meant for 
them. They went forward slowly, sav- 
ing their strength, opening out as they 
advanced, until they made part of the 
long thin line bound once more to try 
the fierce ascent of those bloody bluffs. 

And now a very strange thing was 
seen, for Americus was following his 
regiment. Fifty yards in their rear, 
struggling to keep up, shaking all over 
with a deadly fear, but holding his head 
high, he went. No one shouted at him 
to go back, no one noticed him; but 
Overweg had done this thing with his 
careless talk. 

Then the regiment reached the line 
of cross-fire and broke like a grenade. 


Americus passed Emery, sitting on the 
ground, tearing with his hands at his 
trousers’ leg, which was wet with 
blood. A hundred other men were 
down. On—on—still on a little fur- 
ther, and the wave had spent itself, 
dashing in powerless spray against the 
bluff, and then drifting back again in 
shattered lines; only Overweg and a 
few others moved still onward, and 
these the bullets took and whirled them 
round and round and dropped them 
where they stood. So there was no 
regiment any more; but still Americus 
went on to where Overweg lay, and sat 
down beside him. Overweg looked up, 
a cold moisture over all his face. 

“For Cott’s sake!” said Overweg. 

And there they found Americus Ves- 
pucius and Overweg when they came 
to carry in their wounded. 

Now do you want to know the key 
to this thing, as it was given by Curtis 
Emery incidentally in a story about 
himself; what it was that made Ameri- 
cus follow where the regiment led, and 
sit half the night by Overweg, giving 
him drink when he thirsted, so that 
Rogers said afterward, “You, little 
Randall, you're a better man than me”? 
Afterwards, when the army had gone 
back through the swampland to their 
boats, leaving the round-eyed guns still 
looking from the bluffs, a white-headed 
negro, a very ancient man, came 
among the regiment, and spying Amer- 
icus Vespucius, broke into wrath. 

“Yo’ little rapscallum, yo’! Whar 
yo’ been all dis tam’ ?” 

“G’way fom me, nigger,’ said 
Americus. 

“Niggeh! Yo’ ca’ me_ niggeh? 
So’gers teach yo’ mannahs lak dat? 
Look at yo’se’f!” 

So Americus looked at himself; and 
it is a fact that, though it was the first 
day of January, he was still black. 

Then the army went away and left 
Americus Vespucius weeping upon the 
bank of the Chickasaw because he had 
been deceived by Abraham Lincoln, 
who had not included in the edict which 
had made him free a clause that he 
should be also white. 

As I said, this is merely a thread 
from another story, and has no ending. 
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THE SQUARING 
OF THE GODS 


Author of **The Hosts of the Lord,’’ Ete. 


By FLORA ANNIE STEEL 








WAS the night before the 
great Eclipse. 

A vast vague ex- 
pectancy brooded over 
the length and breadth 
of India. 

Of prophecying there had been no 
lack, for signs and wonders had been 
as blackberries in September. 

So, far and near, east, west, south 
and north, the people of Hindustan— 
many-hued, many-raced, many-faithed 
—were watching for they knew not 
what; watching with grave, silent, yet 
curious composure. 

But there was no outward sign of 
this inward expectation on either side. 
The millions of dark faces, behind 
which it lay, were as inscrutable as the 
telegraph wires through which the 
mere fraction of white faces responsi- 
ble for the safety of those millions of 
dark ones were flashing silent mes- 
sages of warning and preparation. 

And here, in the Sacred City, beside 
the Sacred River, in which multitudes 
of those millions hoped to bathe on the 
morrow during the fateful moments of 
the sun’s eclipse, the dim curves of the 
world had never been outlined against 
a calmer, more restful sky. A sky al- 
most black in its intensity of shadow; 
yet the night was clear, full of a star- 
light that could be seen, which showed 
the bend of the broad river, angled on 
one side by the straight lines of its 
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curved sequence of bathing steps that 
swept away to the horizon on either 
side. 

The steps themselves, shadowy, 
jague, were spangled as with stars by 
the little trembling lamps of the myri- 
ads on myriads of pilgrims already 
gathered on them waiting for the 
dawn. The reflection of these lamps 
lay in the water beside the reflection of 
the stars, making it hard to tell where 
heaven ended, where earth began. 

Behind this long length of bathing 
steps—irregular in height, in slope, in 
everything save an inevitable crowning 
by the tall temple spires—lay Benares. 
3enares the only city in the world— 
since the reputation of Rome lives by 
works as well as faith—whose every 
stone tells of that search after rtght- 
eousness which lies so close to the 
heart of humanity. Benares, with its 
sunless alleys, full of the perfume of 
dead flowers and spent incense; alleys 
which thread their way past shrine 
after shrine, holy place after holy 
place: mere niches in a worn stone 
perhaps ; or less even than that ;—only 
the bare imprint of a bloody hand on 
the tall, blank walls of the crowded 
tenement houses which seem to nar- 
row God's sky as they rise up toward 
it. Benares, where the alien master 
steps into the gutter to let a swing- 
ing corpse pass on its way to the 
sacred river, but where the priest be- 
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hind it—his dark forehead barred with 
white, or smeared with a bold patch of 
ochre—steps into the opposite gutter, 
and clings to the shrine-set wall like 
a limpet, lest he be defiled by a touch, 
a shadow. Benares, which is, briefly, 
the strangest, saddest city on God's 
earth! It lay this night, far as the eye 
could reach along the outward curve 
of the Ganges, dreamful exceedingly, 
dimly paler than the sky. But on the 
other side of the river, where the land 
bulged into the stream, lay a scene as 
dreamful; yet dreamful in a different 
way; for here, almost from the water's 
edge, the young green wheat stretched 
away into that level plain of India, the 
most densely populated agricultural 
country in the world, where myriads 
and myriads of men live content as the 
cattle with which they till the soil. 

So a whole world lies between these 
two banks of the Ganges; between the 
men of whom pilgrims are made, and 
the pilgrims made of those men. 

And spanning them, joining them, 
aggressively, unsympathetically, is the 
railway bridge built by the alien 
“Bridge-builders.” 

Seen in the starlight, with its lattice 
of dark girders showing against the 
sky, its white piers blocking the water- 
slide at intervals, this bridge looked 
quaintly like a feli and monstrous hairy 
caterpillar out for a night-walking; 
one of those caterpillars with turreted 
excrescences at its former and its lat- 
ter end. The hinder one here was 
clearly outlined against a distant block 
of greater darkness. This,was a dense 
grove of mango trees; and through its 
far-off shadow shone twinkling colored 
lights, while from it came fitfully, at 
the wind’s caprice, a faint sound of 
drumming, a twangling of sitaras, for, 
in the shelter of the grove, some of the 
white faces who were responsible for 
the dark ones were in camp. In a 
pleasure camp, full of guests come to 
see the show, and whither the tele- 
grams of warning flashed, and whence 
the answers flashed back, even while 
the nautch—bidden to amuse those 
guests—went on and on in twanglings, 
drummings, screechings, posturings. 

Such details, however, were hidden 


even from the nearest point of the 
angled curve of bathing steps, which 
swept right away to the starlit hori- 
zon on the opposite side of the river. 
The only movement visible thence by 
the waiting crowd, as it looked across 
the river, was a curious dazzling 
flicker, as if the bridge were shivering, 
which was caused by the continuous 
stream, on its outer footway, of arriv- 
ing pilgrims, showing now against the 
dark girders, now against the paler 
sky. 

“Mai Gunga hath her hands full!” 
murmured one of the group, squatting 
immovable on these nearest steps; 
“they come, and come.” 

A face or two, patient, dark, turned 
to the bridge, and another voice came, 
calm, passive. 

“Aye! ‘tis easier for folk to find sal- 
vation with ‘rails’ and bridges than, as 
of old, with blistered feet and boats.” 
A dark hand nearest the water’s lips, 
as it lapped a lazy, silvery whisper on 
the worn stone steps, slid into the 
sacred flood with a sort of tentative 
caress. 

“Yet they said She would revenge 
Herself for the rending of Her bosom; 
for the burden of bricks laid on Her; 
but She hath not. She gives and takes 
as ever.” 

The long, dark fingers gathered 
some of the fallen petals which the 
river was returning to those who had 
cast their flower-offering on its sur- 
face, and the dark eyes watched a 
white-swathed corpse that was drift- 
ing down stream, a faint streak in the 
slumbering shadow. 

“True!” came another passive voice, 
“but the time is not past. There is to- 
morrow yet.” 

The absolutely unrepresentable 
“Chuck” made by the tongue against 
the roof of the mouth, which is the 
most emphatic denial of India, echoed 
suddenly, aggressively, into the peace- 
ful air. 

It came from the blackness of a low 
masonry abutment, which, traversing 
the last three steps, projected a few 
feet into the river, like a pier. A yard, 
maybe, above the water, some three 
long, and perhaps a couple broad, 
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“Fear not, Ayah! I’ ll square it, never fear.” 
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there was just room on its outer end 


for a small square temple with a rude 
spiked spire. The plainest of temples, 
guiltless of ornament, looking out over 
the Ganges blankly; for its only aper- 
ture, a low-arched doorway, faced the 
steps and showed now as a blot of ut- 
ter darkness. 

“Not She, brethren!” said a cracked 
voice following on the denial. “She 
or Her like will never harm the Hu- 
soors! They have paid their toll, see 
you; they have squared the Gods.” 

A dozen or more faces turned to the 
voice; the figures belonging to them 
remaining immovable, as if carved in 
stone. 

“Dost think so really, Baba-jee?” 
came a question; “I have heard that 
tale before—and that ’tis done in the 
‘Magic houses.’”’* 

The emphatic denial rose again. 
“Not so! these eyes saw it done: here, 
in this very place, forty years ago! 
Here, at Mai Kali’s shrine!’ 

In the pause that followed a pair of 
claw-like hands could be seen above 
the bar of shadow wavering salaams to 
the little temple, in the perfunctory 
manner of priesthood all over the 
world. 

“*Tis old Bishen, the flower-seller,” 
said a yawning voice. ‘He was here 
in the Time of Troublet, and he tells 
tales of it—when he remembers!” 

“Then let him tell,” yawned another, 
“since the night is long and the dawn 
lingers. How wast done, Baba-jee?” 

There was a pause. 

“Many ways, doubtless. Here and 
there, different ways. But here, one 
way. Forty years ago, brothers! Yes, 
forty years ago, these eyes saw the 
‘Squaring of the Gods’—in this wise.” 

There was another dreamful pause, 
and then, from the shadow, came the 
old thin voice once more. 

“Yonder, where the bridge stands 
now, was Broon-sahib’s house—” 

“Broon-sahib?” echoed a curious 
listener. “Dost mean Broon-sahib 
who built the bridge?” 

“Who built the bridge?” hesitated 
the tale-teller. “God knows! more 
like his son; for the years pass—they 
pass, Mai Gunga! and I grow old. 


* The natives call Freemasonry lodges by 
this name. 
+ The mutiny. 


Grant me this last cleansing, Mother! 
Wash me from sin ere I go hence.” 

“Lo! thou hast made him forget the 
rest,” reproved another listener, “as if 
there were not Broon-sahibs ever? 
Even now, here in Benares! Yea! 
Baba-jee, of a certainty, Broon-sahib’s 
house stood here, where the bridge 
stands now.” 

The old memory, started afresh, 
went on. 

“It was a boy,—the child. A tod- 
dler, but with the temper of tigers. 
Lo! it would scream and yell in the 
ayah’s arms, and beat her face to be 
let crawl down the steps to pull the 
spent bosses of the marigolds out of 
the water, and fling them back like 
balls. A mite of a boy, white as jas- 
mine in the face, yellow as the mari- 
golds themselves in hair. The mem, 
its mother, had the like face and hair. 
I used to see her in the verandah over 
the river, and driving above the steps. 
There were many sahibs came and went 
to the house, after their fashion, and 
she smiled and spoke to them all. 
There was one of them—so young, he 
might have been a son almost—who 
came often; and she smiled on him, 
too, as he played, like a boy, with the 
child. He was one of the sahibs who 
have eyes; so, after a time, he would 
nod to me and say, ‘Ram! Ram! with 
a laugh, as he passed above me, sit- 
ting here in the shadow, selling my 
garlands. 

“So, one day, as he came by, there 
was the baby screaming in its ayah's 
arms to be let crawl to the water, and 
she was denying it by the mem’s or- 
ders. What the young sahib said at 
first I know not; but after a bit he 
came running down the steps, the child 
in his arms, calling back to the woman 
in her tongue, ‘Fear not, ayah! I'll 
square it, never fear.’ 

“And there he was beside me, the 
two white faces, the two yellow heads 
—for he was but a boy himself, slim, 
white, yellow-haired—close together, 
brother-like, buying a garland of the 
biggest marigolds I had. So down at 
the water’s edge, he teaching the child 
how to throw them in like a thrower. 

“*No underhand work, brotherling,’ 
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he said in our tongue; for the baby, 
after the fashion of the baba-logue, 
knew none other. ‘So! straight from 
the shoulder. Bravo! Thou wilt play 
crickets, by and by, like a man.’ 

“After that once, of chance, it came 
often of set purpose. He would come 
down from the house with the child, 
and I had to keep the biggest mari- 
golds for the game; since, see you, 
they held the bits of brick better, with 
which he weighted them. 

“Thus it went on till one day all the 
sahibs and mems were at the house yon- 
der, for God knows what amusement, 
and in the cool they strolled down 
here; the. mems dressed so gay, the 
sahibs all black and smoking, to see 
how well the toddler—who could 
scarce speak,—had learnt to throw. 
At least, so it seemed, for they watched 
and laughed; but after a time they 
took to throwing the flowers them- 
selves, laughing more and jesting, un- 
til not a marigold was left. Then they 
began on Shivjee’s dhatura blossoms, 
filling their white horns with pebbles 
and hurling them far, far into the 
stream. 

“So when paying time came the 
young sahib—he had the child by the 
hand—flung rupees into my empty 
basket and said, ‘Lo! Bishen’—for he 
was of those who remember names— 
‘those who seek to curry favor with the 
Gods will have no chance to-day. We 
are beforehand. We have squared 
them!’ 

“At this the mem standing close by 
frowned and spoke some _ reproof; 
maybe because she was of those who 
drive to church often. But the boy 
only laughed, and, catching the baby 
up, cried: ‘Lo! brotherling, then are 
we sinners indeed, since we do it so 
often, you and I!’ 

“And with that he raced up the steps 
with the child calling, ‘Ram! Ram! 
and ‘Jai Kali Ma! like any worshipper ; 
so that the mem and the others stroll- 
ing after could not but laugh. And 
some echoed the cry as they went up 
the steps.” 

The old voice paused in its even 
sing-song; and when it began again 
there was a new note in it, which 


seemed to bring a sense of hurry and 
stress even to that uttermost peace. 

“But they came down again; how 
long after matters not. I see them so 
in my old eyes. Going up, laughing 
in the sunset; then returning. It was 
starlight when they came down, the 
mems and the sahibs and the baba-logue. 
Starlight, as it is now, brethren; but 
not still, like this. There were cries, 
and flames yonder, and folk running. 

“The boats lay here below the tem- 
ple. And one—a Mohammedan—came 
with them, promising safety. So they 
began to get into the boats, and one 
moved off, the crowd looking on. 

“Then, suddenly, God knows why! 
it ceased looking on, and began to kill. 
They were half in, half out of the boat; 
the sahib-logue and some cried to stop, 
some to goon. But the mems made no 
noise; only you could see their faces, 
white, out of the shadows. 

“And his, the young sahib’s, was 
whiter than any; glittering, it seemed, 
with a white fire. The mem was in the 
boat, and Broon-sahib on the bottom 
step, the baby in his arms. But he, the 
boy, was above him, facing the crowd; 
making time. 

“Then, just as the mem stretched her 
hands for the child, a bullet—they 
were firing from the top steps—hit 
Broon-sahib, and he fell half in, half 
out of the water, pushing the boat out 
in his fall. So it began to slide down 
stream. 

“Some in it would have stopped it, 
but the mem gave a look at those other 
mems, those other babies, and laid her 
hand on one that would have “gone 
back. 

“No? 

“That was the cry she gave; a great 
cry. But a greater one rang out 
through the shadows and the lights 
irom the boy, who had caught up the 
child as it fell upon the steps. 

“T know not what it was, but it was 
great, and it echoed out as the boat 
slipped fast to safety. And he held 
the child to his breast and waved his 
sword, so that the mem’s white face 
rose from her hands, where she had 
hidden it, and she looked back. That 
was the last thing I saw out of the 
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shadows as the boat slipped to safety ; 
but it held me, so that when I looked 
round the boy was no longer on the 
steps. 

“He had leaped to the plinth of the 
temple, and his arms were empty of his 
burden. Only he stood in front of the 
doorway, with his glittering white face, 
his glittering white sword. 

“*Come on, you devils!’ he shouted 
in our tongue; ‘Come on! Mai Kali 
shall have blood to-night if she wants 
& 

“And She had, brothers! 

“It ran from the plinth, and trickled 
to the river; for none could touch him 
from behind, and his sword was in 
front. 

“There was a method in its hackings 
and hewings; at least, so it seemed to 
me, watching, helpless for good or evil, 
from my place in the shadow. For 
ever as its keenest stroke fell another 
body fell, blocking the plinth, until he 
had to stand almost in the arch itself. 

“Then a burly Mohammedan trooper 
challenged him, and I knew not which 
way the fight was going, till, with 1 
shout that was almost a laugh, the 
white face and the white sword showed, 
lunging back at the big body as they 
broke past. And it fell sidelong, block- 
ing the doorway. 

“But none thought of it. None 
thought of anything save the glittering 
face, and the glittering sword that had 
burst through the circling crowd, and 
now, facing it again, was backing up 
the steps, fighting grimly as it backed. 

“Up and up, step by step, and we— 
even I, brothers, watching, helpless— 
drawn after it, perforce, to see, to 
know. 

“So the steps were left silent in the 
starlight. I did not see the end, broth- 
ers. It was beyond my sight. They 
told me afterwards it was in the bazaar, 
with half the town to see; but I had 
crept away, a great shivering on me, 
for I had remembered the flowers and 
the young sahib’s words about the 
Gods. 

“And I remembered the child. What 
had become of the child? 

“Then suddenly I understood. Then 
I knew what the method of the sword 
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had been; how it had hidden, had 
lured! 

“It was nigh dawn when I remem- 
bered, dawn as it is now. Look! The 
iron of night’s scabbard grows into 
the steel of day’s sword upon the 
water ; and hark! that is the cry of the 
mallards—the world is waking. So it 
was when I crept down to Kali’s shrine. 

“The blood was still dripping into 
the water, and when I drew the dead 
mass of flesh from blocking the door- 
way, the red of it lay in a pool up to 
Her feet. But the child had crawled 
on Her knees, brothers, and had cried 
itself to sleep there. 

“Yet when it wakened at my touch 
it did not cry; for, see you, it knew me, 
and so when it saw the milk, set in a 
bowl before Her as offering, 1t 
stretched its hands for it. 

“Thus it was made clear. So I gave 
it Mai Kali’s milk, knowing it was true 


what he had said, that they had 
squared the Gods.” 
The voice paused, and another 


asked, “And then?” before it went on 
dreamily. 

“Yea! it was true indeed, for ere the 
day ended they were back with guns 
and soldiers. So, since silence is bet- 
ter than speech when naught is sure, 
I crept in the night to a colonel’s house 
and left the child in the garden for 
them to find. Forty years ago, broth- 
ers! Forty years is it since the boats 
slipped down to safety with the Hu- 
zoors, and now—” 

There was a sudden stir in the wait- 
ing crowd. 

A boat had slipped up the river 
shadows from the bridge, and was 
making for the steps. 

“That’s your station, Brown,” said 
an English voice; “the water is a bit 
deep about the shrine, remember, and 
the old women are devilish hard to 
keep back. All right!” it continued as 
a man stepped out, “go on to the next. 
We are a bit early; but it is as well 
to be beforehand and square things." 

As the boat paddled on, another 
English voice in the stern said, in a 
low tone, “Why did you put Brown 
there? Just where his father was 


killed, don’t you remember ?” 
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““Come on, you devils I” 
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“Just why I did! He won't stand 
any nonsense, and it is a troublesome 


job. Besides he wasn't killed, and 
there’s luck in it. That was a queer 
story. Some one saved him, of course, 


but why? and how? Now, Smith! 
there you are. And as I said to Brown, 
for heaven’s sake look after the old 
dodderers, male and female. When 
they've nothing left to live for—” 

The rest was lost as the boat went 
on to a yet further station. 

So, as the sun rose, it rose on that 
great angled sweep, not of steps, but 
of humanity; full, pressed down, run- 
ning over into the spired town behind. 
On a million and more of dark faces, 
and a dozen white ones dotted here and 
there at the most dangerous points. 

And Broon-sahib, bearded, a_ bit 
burly with his forty and odd years, sat 
on the plinth and thought, no doubt, 
of that past at first, then took out his 
pipe, and with it some scraps of 
smoked glass. Since the coming 
eclipse must not be lost, even though 
one was on duty. 

The sun climbed up brilliantly, un- 
conscious, or, at least, regardless, of 
its coming fate. And, after a time 
boats began to slide up and down and 
a big barge came punting up stream 
sedately. It was full of English women 
and children; and under its wide awn- 
ing a table was laid with flowers and 
sparkling silver against the cham- 
pagne breakfast which was to follow 
on a successful performance of duty. 

For, not even here, was there hint 
or sign of that expectancy. A little 
girl, holding her mother’s hand, nod- 
ded her yellow curls delightedly as the 
barge went past, to Dada, swinging his 
legs just where the blood had dripped 
into the stream forty years ago; but 
something in the woman’s face made a 
call echo over the water. 

“Tt’s all right. Show going A. 1!” 

As a show, there could be no doubt 
of that. There was a breathlessness 
in it, a mighty surge of emotion from 
one end of that bank of humanity to 
the other, a curious wail in the ceas- 
less roar of voices that struck through 
eyes and ears to the heart. 

And now—what was.that ? 
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Broad daylight still; not a shadow 
had shifted, and yet a sense as if a can- 
dle had gone out somewhere. 

Broon-sahib put his pipe in his 
pocket, looked through a glass darkly, 
stood up, raised his helmet, wiped his 
forehead, and put it on again. 

The time had come—there was a 
nibble of shadow on the ball of light !— 
the monster had begun his meal! 

As he looked round, unarmed, de- 
fenceless, on the hundreds of thou- 
sands of dark heads which held this 
thought, he smiled and nodded with 
the words: 

“Have patience, brethren; there is 
time!” 

Doubtless; but not much time to 
think of other things beyond the mere 
keeping of that forward crush of bath- 
ers, that backward crush of those that 
had bathed, from confusion. 

So much the better perhaps. Less 
time, at any rate, for expectation of 
the new King, who was to fall from the 
sun and sweep away existing king- 
doms. Less time to notice the white 
horse led out ostentatiously by the 
Brahmins at the biggest temple, sign 
that such talk was true, that one zon 
had passed away, and another—in 
which Vishnu should appear in his final 
incarnation—had begun. 

“Have patience! Have patience!” 

That was the burden of the cry from 
the few white faces dotted among the 
dark ones, and it was caught up and 
echoed by the connecting links of yel- 
low-legged policemen, stationed every 
ten yards along the lowest step. 

“Have patience! Have patience!” 

A hard saying indeed. 

Broon-sahib slipped down from the 
plinth and collared an old pantaloon 
just as he fell, hefted him up like a 
baby, and set him squatting in safety 
above. Then an old woman, gasping, 
gurgling, from the first mouthful of 
the water into which, regardless of 
depth, she had literally been propelled. 

“Have patience, brethren! Have 
patience !” 

A harder saying, now that all things 
had grown gray, though still—weird, 
uncanny beyond belief—not a shadow 
had shifted. 
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Hopelessly gray, dnd _ hopelessly 
cold; so cold! So curiously quiet too; 
for the great roar of voices seemed to 
have severed itself from things earthly, 
and was like a mighty wind from 
heaven. 

“Have patience, brethren! Have 
patience, there is time!” 

A harder saying still, when in the 
grayness, the coldness, a flock of 
scared pigeons overhead sent a weird 
flight of faint gray shadows down that 
long length of angled curve, packed by 
expectant humanity. 

Was He coming indeed ?—that new 
Ruler? Were these the heralds? 
There was quite a little row, now, of 
rescued old dodderers on Mai Kali’s 
plinth, whence the blood had dropped 
forty years ago. 

What was that ? 

Had some one withdrawn a veil? 
Had some one said “Let there be 
light ?” 

The grayness, the coldness, lost 
their character in an instant. There 
was promise in them now; promise of 
light to come! The sun was reassert- 
ing its sway, and—not half of human- 
ity had bathed! 

“Have patience, brethren! Have 
patience!” shouted Broon-sahib. 

Hardest saying of all, when the 
precious moments were going, going 
so fast! 

“Huzoor!” came a piteous, confused 
voice behind him from the plinth, “it 
is my last chance. I am old—lI for- 
get. I have forgotten so much. Only 
this remains—for pity’s sake—for the 
sake of forty years ago—let Bishen, 
the flower-seller, find salvation!” 

Even in his hurry, in his breathless 





recognition that here was the crucial 
instant, that a single mistake might 
bring disaster, Broon-sahib flung a 
quick look behind him. 

And as he turned, he saw a pathetic 
old face that looked humble in its 
grief. 

“It’s all right, Baba; there is plenty 
of time!” he said swiftly. “Here! 
look through this bit of glass—you'll 
see for yourself.” 

It only took a moment, those quick 
words; he was back, ready with hand 
and voice of command, almost without 
a break; but they did more for peace 
and order than a regiment of soldiers. 
For old Bishen, after one look through 
the smoked glass, rose to his feet and 
salaamed again and again, set as he 
was on high, in sight of all. 

“Yea! it is true!” he cried in his thin 
old voice, “there is time. Let us wait, 
brethren, for they know, the Gods have 
told them.” 

Half an hour afterwards, with its 
table laid with flowers and silver, the 
sliding barge held Englishmen, as well 
as Englishwomen; and one of them 
was drinking deep draughts of iced 
beer, while a little girl with yellow hair 
watched him admiringly, and a woman, 
still rather pale of face, stood look- 
ing at him with evident relief. 

“T told you it would be all right, my 
dear,” he said, smiling. “There never 
was any rush to speak of but once; 
and then I gave a bit of smoked glass 
to an old chap, and he saw through a 
glass darkly what was up, and told the 
others. So we squared ‘em—Gods 


and Brahmins and all—as I told you 
we should, in spite of all the talk and 
the telegrams.” 
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The Rewenge of Yours Truly. 


T’S not an easy thing to write this story, 
for I cannot, for the life of me, tell 
whether I got the best of Billie or not. 
You may be able to, for you are an uninter- 
ested outsider, and will probably figure it 
out coolly and quietly. I cannot do that, for 
my heart is affected and palpitates with an 
uncooling flutter ev ery time I think of it. 
The trouble began when I, very foolishly, 
confided my intention of proposing to the 
delightful Miss Green at a certain lawn 
party, to my room-mate, Billie. Now, al- 
though Billie is a very good fellow, kind- 
hearted and all that, he simply cannot break 
off the joke habit. He has been addicted to 
it since he was born, and although I have 
labored with him incessantly for the past 
few years, I have been unable to subdue 
the demon 
which is in 
him; neith- 
er have I 
learned to 
be always 














That little table in the corner 





on my guard. You see Billie takes to jokes 
as some mendotorum. Swearing off every 
now and then and making a desperate struggle 
for independence. That breed of a chap is the 
kind to look out for. You can never tell when 
they are going to break out or go on a buster. 

Thus it was when I confided my matri- 
monial intentions to Billie. He was just 
getting ready to break out again and I, as 
usual, got the force of the outbreak. 

He took advantage of my trust and be- 
trayed my friendship by spreading the news 
broadcast. Consequently, when I led the 
fair lady to a secluded corner of the garden 
and poured my burning words of love into 
her willing ear, it proved too much for the 
listeners, and they laughed most boister- 
ously. Miss Green joined in their merri- 
ment to a certain extent, but I did not, in 
fact, I never laugh very heartily anyway, I 
consider it such bad form. 

That misfortune dished me, as far as Miss 
Green was concerned, for when I again en- 
deavored to lead her to a spot sufficiently 
secluded for my purpose, she, through fear 
of discovery, refused to be led. 

Now that sort of thing cannot be passed 
over quietly, so I swore by all the holy, 
and some few unholy Gods to be avenged. 
But there were difficulties in my path. First, 
Billie could box like a prize-fighter. Sec- 
ond, I did not care to have him 
box me minus gloves, and third- 
ly, I could think of nothing to do. 

I tried hard to think up a 
scheme for revenge, but I am 
not much of a hand at that sort 
of thing, being instead, of a 
rather serious turn of mind; but 
when Billie became smitten with 
a certain Miss Goldsmith, I de- 
termined that through his foolish 
infatuation for her should come 
his undoing and my revenge. 

About this time I also became 
smitten with a fair one, and for- 
got my tender passion for Miss 
Green. Miss Wilson was a far 
more attractive girl than Miss Green, for 
she was so sensible one could not help 
liking her, and although I was sorry for 
Miss Green, yet a man cannot marry just 
because a woman loves him, and I saw that 
by marrying Miss Green I should spoil three 
lives; whereas, if I followed the tender tug- 
ging of my heart, two of us must be happy. 
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Billie had run around after Miss 
Wilson some, but when the dash- 
ing Miss Goldsmith dawned upon 
his view he forsook good sense 
for the fair face, leaving me a clear 
field and a sure thing. 

As I said before, Miss Wilson 
was a girl of good sound sense, 
consequently our twin natures drew 
us together immediately, and we 
progressed very rapidly. So much 
so, that when I asked her if she did 
not think she and I would look well 

nm a tandem, she laughed most 
pleasantly and tapped me upon the 
arm with her fan. When awoman 
taps you with her fan or her para- 
sol you may be sure you are upon 
the right road to her heart. 

Billie says that is the kind to 
steer clear of, for they are liable to 
forget sometime and tap you with 
a rolling pin. He was in just that 
kind of a mood then, for he was 
not progressing very rapidly, and, 
being of a tender nature, it made 
him nasty to everyone around 
him. 

‘I’m sorry you are not getting 
along better with Miss Goldsmith,”’ 
I said, thinking to cheer him up. 
‘‘But she always has such a crowd 
of swains in her trail.”’ 

“Swine, you mean,” he put in. 

“T wasn’t thinking of you then,” I said, 
“but of the others. But I am sorry, just the 
same, and I wish with all my heart you 
could have part of the success I am meet- 
ing with.” 

Billie grunted out something about a duf- 
fer who was foolish, and went into his 
studio to work. But when I went in an 
hour later, to borrow a pipeful of plug cut, 
he was lying on a couch smoking a cigar- 
ette. 

That is the worst of falling in love with a 
handsome woman. You can never get a 
chance at her, and always have to share the 
evening with a half-dozen rivals. It’s lots 
better to love a homely one and have her 
all to yourself; and besides, the homely 
ones are usually the best natured. 

Billie’s chance at the object of his af- 
fections came when the Lady’s Club gave 
their first annual picnic and invited us to 
go. It was to be held in a public grove, and 
“the man” was to furnish us with a dinner 
in the large dining-hall, a slab-constructed 
shed, fitted with benches and tables. 

This I knew would be our chance, and we 
would have the entire field to ourselves, for 
Billie was a drawer of comic pictures, who 
mene A when he felt like it and lived on 
what he made, while I was an artist, who 
also worked when I felt like it, but lived 
on what father left me. That is the dif- 
ference between genius and talent. Genius 
is not self-supporting 

This gave us the pull on all matinee func- 
tions, for the swains of no genius or talent 





“I think your friend Herbert (that’s me) is the most stupid 


man I ever saw.” 


or what not, were obliged to work in the 
groceries and provision markets, black- 
smith shops and foundries, and could not 
spend their afternoons in the woods. Be- 
sides, their fathers had left nothing, and if 
they had possessed genius they would have 
been obliged to work just the same. 

*Twas then I saw my revenge coming 
along with rapid strides, and knowing the 
thickness of the benches of the banquet hall, 
I cut from a tomato can a curiously- shaped 
piece of tin, and bent it to suit my purpose. 

‘Now,” I said, as Billie nad I found our- 
selves together for a moment “Let us 
four seize that little table in the corner. It 
looks out over the lake, and we can ¢njoy 
the view while we are also enjoying our din- 


“All right,” said he. “You go in and take 
possession while I chase over after the 
girls.” 

I hurried in, and, seating myself in the 
chosen place, took out my tin can clipping 
and slipped it onto the bench, where I knew 
Billie would sit. It was a peculiar piece of 


«tin that, and was shaped so that just as 


long as he remained seated all was well. 
But the moment he went to get up there 
was a short, ripping sound, and Billie re- 
turned to his seat and looked unspeakable 
misery at me. 

“Come on,” I said, pretending not to no- 
tice. “We will go out and settle our din- 
ner with a nice long row up the river.” 

“Wait a while, can’t you?” he asked, 
wrinkling his face into painful spasms in a 
vain attempt to make me _ understand. 
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“There’s no hurry.” 

“What do you want to wait for?” I de- 
manded, putting my hand upon his collar 
as if to lift him up. 

“Don’t!” he cried, “Le’me lone.” 

“What is the matter with you?” 
in apparent surprise. ‘“Can’t you stand up?” 

“Oh, yes,” he replied. “You run along 
with the ladies and I will follow just as soon 
as I see a man I want to see about some- 
thing I want to see him about.” 

“Just as soon as you see a man about 
something you want to see him about?” I 
repeated. “Can’t you talk United States 
better than that?” 

“Yes, I can,” he declared, “and if you 
don’t trot along you will get a sample of it.” 

I knew he would swear a blue streak 
pretty soon, so to avoid anything like a 
scene I followed the ladies down to the river. 
I kept my eye out, and pretty soon saw him 
break for a lot of bushes. Then I smiled 
the smile of the heavy villain in the ten, 
twenty and thirty melodrama. 

“Are we going boating?” asked Miss Wil- 
son, presently. 

“Yes,” I replied, 
here.” 

“Then I shall have to run back and tell 
mamma, so she can worry while I am gone, 
she said “You will not mind waiting for me, 
will you?” 

“T guess you will be here as soon as he 
is,” I replied, laughing, for the success of 
my undertaking had filled me with glee. 
But I must see more of the fun. I was not 
satisfied to think of the figure he was cut- 
ting with two pins and a piece of string, 
trying to patch up that rip. I must go and 
gloat over his misery. So, excusing myself, 
I left Miss Goldsmith alone and sought the 
bushes wherein I knew my victim was hid- 
ing. Very softly I trod my way, for if 
he heard me coming he would straighten up 
and bluff it out. That wasn’t what I wanted. 
I must see him minus the bluff, so I stole in 
very quietly and parted the brush. There 
lay Billie, flat on his face, while Miss Wil- 
son knelt beside him, sewing up that patch 
like an expert. 

“Yes,” Billie was saying, I, loved you all 
the time, but after getting that cut I did not 
have the courage to show it.” 

“And I thought you did not care,” she 
murmured, deftly catching the edges of the 
cloth and drawing them together. “But 
never mind dear, we will make it all up to 
each other now, won’t we?” 

“Yes, my love, we will,” answered the 
soft young man I had so long thought my 
friend. “And we will know enough not to 
feel hurt over little things like that, won’t 
we?” 

“Yes, dear,” she replied. 

Now isn’t that sort of thing disgusting? 
“Yes, 7 my love!” Hur! 


I asked, 


“as soon as Billie gets 


dear!” and “Yes, 


they ought to get right down to tootsey- 
wootsey and make real good fools of them- 
selves while they are about it. 





“Do you know,” she said slowly, “I think 
your friend Herbert (that’s me) is the most 
stupid man I ever saw. Why he knew just 
as well as I did what had happened, and 
yet he had to stand and urge you to come 
boating.” 

“Well,” said Billie, slowly, “he was not 
such a fool as he looked just then,” and I 
knew he had found the tin and knew the 
wherefore of my cunning. 

“Oh, I don’t mean just this time especi- 
ally,” she went on, “but he is always just so 
stupid.” 

“You seemed to find lots of pleasure in 
his company for all that,” declared Billie. 

“Yes, I did,” she admitted. “Because he 
could tell me of you.” 

E. A. BosworTH. 
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Gratitude. 


How well all nature is arranged! 
Our thanks should be profound 
That rain falls downward from the sky, 
Not upward from the ground. 


I often sit and wonder how, 
If rain rose from the street, 

I’d walk. 
Umbrellas and my feet. 


It would so complicate 


BuTLER-BRANNAN. 
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Some Genuine Lincoln cAnecdotes. 


The following anecdotes of Abraham Lincoln are related by Mrs. H. A. Baldwin, now living in 
Los Angeles, Cal., who was a close neighbor of the Lincoln family when they resided in 


Springfield, Ill.—The Editor. J ws 





“WT was my good fortune to live in Spring- 
field as a very near neighbor to the Lin- 
coln family, in 1858, when Mr. Lincoln 

was running for senator against Stephen 
Douglas, and of course I saw a great deal 
of them. Had I at that time known how 
great a man he was destined to become I 
should certainly have jotted down more of 
the stories of which I was an eye-witness. 

“I can remember clearly a little incident 
which occurred one very hot Sunday morn- 
ing in summer. It was just about the time 
Mr. Lincoln had received the nomination 
for senator. My husband had gone to 
church alone that morning, as I was not 
feeling well. I was sitting at the window 
looking out on the street, when I espied lit- 
tle ‘Tad’ Lincoln trotting down the walk 
past our house as fast as his little legs could 
carry him. He was between two and three 
years of age at that time. and was the sharp- 
est little chap imaginable. His father had 
nicknamed him ‘Tadpole,’ soon shortened to 
‘Tad,’ as all the neighbors knew. 

“Mrs. Lincoln had gone to church, leav- 
ing the children at home in charge of Mr. 
Lincoln, and the little fellow had escaped 
from the yard in some way or other. As I 
watched ‘Tad’ trotting past, I heard some 
one calling him from up the street. Glanc- 
ing up, I saw Mr. Lincoln coming as fast 
as his long legs could carry him. As I 
have said, it was an exceedingly warm day, 
and people were wearing their thinnest 
clothes. As long as I live I shall never for- 
get Mr. Lincoln’s appearance. He was 
coatless, vestless, bareheaded and_ bare- 
footed! Think of it! The man who was 
later to be President of the United States, 
actually striding down the street bare- 
footed after his runaway child! It was the 
most comical sight I have ever witnessed. 
‘Tad’ was soon overtaken, and Mr. Lincoln, 
grasping his rebellious son around the waist, 
tucked him under his long arm like a sack 
of meal, with his head to the rear, and 
started for home again. Unfortunately 
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church services had just closed, and the 
streets were crowded with people, fashion- 
ably dressed, who stared in astonishment 
and with merriment upon the comical sight. 
Little ‘Tad’ was screaming, kicking and 
squirming in a vain attempt to escape. His 
little arms and legs were revolving in all 
directions, and the sight of Mr. Lincoln, 
barefooted and half-dressed, with that boy 
under his arm, would have sent his wife 
into spasms had she witnessed it. He, how- 
ever, was not embarrassed in the least, but 
ducked and bowed right and left to ac- 
quaintances, responding cheerily to their 
‘Why, good morning, Mr. Lincoln,’ with 
‘How are you, Mrs. So-and-So,’ or ‘Fine 
day, Mr. So-and-So,’ all the time wearing a 
pleasant smile, while the spectators were 
nearly convulsed at the sight 





HILE my brother-in-law, Mr. 
Boynton, was in the hardware 
business in Springfield, Lincoln’s 

son Robert, then a boy of ten or twelve, en- 

tered the store one day with another boy of 
his own age. The lads had a quantity of 
lead pipe, which they wished to sell. A bar- 
gain was made and the money paid over to 
the boys, with no questions asked. Later 
in the day, however, Mr. Lincoln was 
visited at his home by the owner of a house 
which was undergoing repairs, and informed 
that his son Robert had stolen a quantity of 
lead pipe from the place, which the owner 
desired to either have paid for or retyrned. 

“Mr. Lincoln was shocked. He called 

Robert, and, without asking any questions, 

took the boy by the arm and marched him 

down to the store. When they entered Mr. 

Lincoln was looking very stern. 

“*Mr. Boynton,’ said he, ‘did my, son 

Robert sell you some lead pipe to-day?” 
“My brother-in-law was greatly embar- 

rassed. Everybody in Springfield knew 
Abraham Lincoln. His honesty and integ- 
rity were never questioned, and the idea 
that his son would steal was highly im- 
probable. Mr. Boynton had, however, been 
notified in some manner that the pipe was 
stolen property. Nevertheless, he did not 
want to implicate the son of Abraham Lin- 
coln, so he said:— 
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* ‘Ahem!—er—well, Mr. Lincoln, let me 
see. No; I don’t think it was your boy who 
brought that pipe in here. He don’t look 
like the boy.’ 

“There was a tin-shop at the rear of the 
store, and just as my brother-in-law was 
congratulating himself that young Lincoln 
would get out of the scrape, the sharp voice 
of the tinsmith exclaimed :— 

“*Ves ‘tis, too. That’s the chap—that 
Lincoln boy, and another one about his 
size. I remember ’em.’ 

“Mr. Lincoln drew out his pocketbook 
and laid a bill upon the counter. 

“*Please let me have that pipe, Mr. Boyn- 
ton,” he said. 

“The pipe was accordingly brought out. 
Mr. Lincoln placed it across Robert’s 
shoulders. The two then left the store. 

“It was an extremely hot day, and Robert 
Lincoln was barefooted. The store stood in 
a sort of square, which was paved with 
brick. These bricks had become heated by 
the sun, and produced an uncomfortable 
feeling to Robert’s feet, as his father, with 
long strides, led him across the square. The 
boy danced along, first on one foot and then 
on the other. Suddenly he exclaimed:— 

“ “Say, pa, I can’t stan’ these hot bricks 
on my bare feet. Le’s git over in the shade.” 

“Lincoln senior looked down at the boy 
with a quizzical smile, then drily replied:— 

“*Well, my son, you'd better get used to 
the heat. If you ever steal any more lead 
pipe you'll go to a place that’s hotter than 
these bricks are.” 

“Then he led the boy back to the house 
where the pipe had been appropriated and 
explained matters satisfactorily to the 


owner, 





“Shortly after Lincoln was nominated for 
the Presidency, the Prince of Wales, now 
King Edward VIL., paid a visit to America. 
Lincoln’s son Robert, of the pipe-stealing 
episode, had, that year, been attending Har- 
vard College. He was spending his summer 
vacation in the Adirondack mountains in 
company with some companions. During 
the Prince’s visit, and while his name was 
prominently mentioned in the papers, cam- 
paign literature began to be spread broad- 
cast about the country, in which Mr. Lin- 
coln was spoken of as ‘Honest Abe, the Rail 
Splitter.’ Some of these circulars fell into 
the hands of young Lincoln’s companions in 
the mountains, and they, taking a cue from 
the visit of the Prince of Wales, dubbed Rob- 
ert Lincoln the ‘Prince of Rails.’ The name 
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clung to him, and whenever Mr. Lincoln 
was seen in Springfield with Robert, peo- 
ple would look at the two and remark:— 

“*There goes Honest Abe and the Prince 
of Rails.” 


When Lineoln’s 
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“While Mr. Lincoln was living in Spring- 
field, a judge of the city, who was one of the 
leading and most influential citizens of the 
place, had occasion to call upon him. Mr. 
Lincoln was not over-particular in his mat- 
ter of dress, and was also careless in his 
manners. The judge was ushered into the 
parlor, where he found Mr. _ Lincoln 
sprawled out across a couple of chairs, re- 
clining at his ease. The judge was asked to 
be seated, and, without changing his posi 
tion in the least, Mr. Lincoln entered into 
conversation with his visitor. 

“While the two were talking Mrs. Lincoln 
entered the room. She was, of course, 
greatly embarrassed at Mr. Lincoln’s off- 
hand manner of entertaining his caller, and 
stepping up behind her husband she grasped 
him by the hair and twitched his head about, 
at the same time looking at him reprovingly. 

“Mr. Lincoln apparently did not notice 
the rebuke. He simply looked up at his 
wife, then across to the judge, and, without 
rising, said:— 

“Little Mary, allow me to introduce you 
to my friend, Judge So-and-So.’ 

“Tt will be remembered that Mrs. Lin- 
coln’s maiden name was Mary Todd, and 
that she was very short in stature.” 


me me H 
A Trial Trip. 


By CHARLES NEwTon Hoop. 


HEY had resolved to be married in 
the early fall, and it was now only late 
spring. 

The question had been definitely settled 
in middle spring, for it was in early spring 
that young Herrmann’s fancy had turned 
lightly to the predestined thought of the 
season, and Mabel, the only daughter of 
Daniel Gotrox, had promised that after a 
certain date in early autumn, she would sign 
little letters, expressing thanks for fruit 
dishes, silver chests, cut glass, furniture, etc., 
“Mabel Gotrox-Herrmann.” 

So, you see, it was not to be a long en 
gagement. 

Young Herrmann had said that he did 
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not believe in them. Old Gotrox had re- 
marked that if Mabel had set her mind on 
marrying the young fellow, that settled it. 
She was a good deal like her old man when 
she had her mind made up, and the sooner 
they got spliced, the sooner the bother 
would be over. Mrs. Gotrox had sighed as 
she considered getting up a trousseau in 
summer time, and Mabel, herself, had said 
that it made no difference whatever to her. 
Long engagement or short engagement, it 
was all the same. She was not fickle. 

And so the day was set. 

And, although the date was still 
more than three months off, Mabel 
and Edward, as they sat cosily in the 
arbor enjoying the sunset, were dis- 
cussing their wedding journey. 

They suggested the Northwest and 
the Northeast, and the due North, 
but none of these directions seemed 
quite the correct and satisfying. 

“After, all,” said young Herrmann, 
“Europe is the proper thing.” 

“But I should be so afraid,” she 
said, drawing instinctively nearer to 
him, and the twilight coming on 
apace, saw his strong right arm be- 
ginning thus early its work of pro- 
tection. 

“Not afraid, with me?” he queried. 

“No,” she replied, “perhaps not,— 
with you,—but then,” she continued, 

I have never been on the ocean,—” 

“Nor have I,” he interrupted. 

“Suppose,” she began hesitatingly. 
“Suppose we should be—when the 
sea is rough, you know, and the 
waves are high, and the steamer rolls 
and pitches. It would be so horrid! 
One looks so wretchedly, you know. 


They do say you don't care then, 
even {= your dearest friends or their 
opinions.” 


“T think,” 
possibly I 
sailor.” 

“How lovely the trip would be if 
we both were, * cried Mabel enthusi- 
“It would be divine.” 

“Oh, we must certainly take the 
European trip,” he said. 

‘Yes,” she cautioned, thoughtfully, 
“but if J should be sick and you should 
not—” 

“Why, I would take the greatest care of 
you, darling, and—” 

“Oh! but how I would look, and they say 
one wants to die, and don’t care what hap- 
pens, or anything, and you would always re- 
member me as I looked then, and you never 
could think of me quite the same, and—” 

“Oh, dearest, you don’t appreciate, even 
yet, how much I love you,—as if such a lit- 
tle thing as sea sickness could make any 
difference to me. But suppose 7 should be 
sick, and you should not,—oh, horrors!” 

“But, then, sweetheart,” rejoined Miss 
Mabel, “I would take such lovely care of 
you, and—” 


remarked Edward, “that 
might prove a good 


“Oh, yes, you know, but just think of a 
great, big, strong fellow like me being sicker 
than a horse for days, and my wile secretly 
exulting over me,— 

“Why Edward!” 

“Yes, and wondering how she could ever 
have fallen in love with a man who could 
look like that, and flirting desperately with 
other fellows who have their sea legs on, 
and— P 

“Oh, but you know I wouldn’t,—and I 
didn’t even hint of such a thing about you, 
if you were—eh—‘sealeggy’ and I were not. 





‘‘Itwas entirely without emotion that he said 
‘Mabel.”” ’ 


” 


I'd care for you and watch over you,— 

“T hope so. I hope we both know what 
we would do,” remarked Edward solemnly, 
“but perhaps it would be the safest to have 
our vows in the marriage service altered to 
read, ‘for richer, for poorer, in sea sick- 
ness. and in health, to love and to cherish,’ 
ete. 

“Nonsense!” she returned gaily. 
ing out ‘obey’ will be —: 
with the service. We'll call it settled, then, 
though we won't tell a bon und we'll pass 
our honeymoon in England, and France, 
and Spain and Italy.” 

And the remainder of the evening was 
passed in mutual assurances and re-assur- 
ances. 


“Strik- 
be rty to take 
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But as Edward wandered homeward, and 
as Mabel sought her pillow, they each 
thought deeply, solemnly and uneasily on 
the subject of their conversation. 

“By Jove! it would be ghastly,” ejacu- 
lated Edward for the benefit of his reflec- 
tion in the mirror. “I wish that I knew how 
the wild sea waves would use me. If I could 
only have a little preliminary rock on the 
bosom of the deep, just for a trial—” and a 
sudden inspiration came to him with the 
thought, and he pondered much. “Why 
not?” he thought. The ocean greyhounds 
made the trip across the pond and back in 
a fortnight or less. What a marvelous pair 
of sea-legs might be developed in that time. 
It might not be quite fair to Mabel, but of 
course she mustn’t know; it was a silly thing 
to do anyway, and she would only laugh at 
him. The next day he went into the office 
of his senior partner and talked long and 
confidentially with him. 

“The firm,” he told Mabel, a few evenings 
later, “the cruel firm, had insisted on his 
taking an important trip, and he might be 
gone two or three weeks. 

“In which direction?” she asked, curi- 
ously. 

“Eh,—East,—” he replied hesitatingly. 

“Maine?” she queried. 

“Yes,” he replied, truthfully, “Main;” 
and he added, inaudibly, “Raging.” 

“And the fact is, besides,” he continued, 
becoming bolder as he discovered how com- 
paratively easy is the exact truth, “I shall 
be knocking around so much that I may not 
find time or be able to write to you, and 
my whereabouts will be so uncertain that I 
don’t believe you can get letters to me. 
shall be very lonely.” 

And Mabel, who was, and is still, a most 
sensible and loyal little woman, accepted the 
situation and made no demur, did not, in 
fact, make so many objections as it seemed 
to the young man she really should have 
made; but he thanked his stars that all was 
going well, and almost before light one 
morning, with his cap pulled down over his 
face and his coat collar turned up, “John D. 
Smith,” as his name read on the passenger 
list, hurried up the gang plank of the 
Oceanic and concealed himself in his state- 
room. He did not dare come up when the 
steamer sailed, for fear of being recognized, 
and a little later on, when he would have 
gone on deck there were reasons why he 
could not. 

For four awful days John D. Smith re- 
mained in his cabin. It was not because he 
was afraid of being recognized,—he would 
not of cared if fourteen Pinkerton detectives 
had stood by his berthside shouting his true 
name in chorus. He did not care whether 
the Oceanic went to England or to the bot- 
tom. In fact he sometimes thought of the 
bottom, longingly as being the nearest land. 
Mabel was a memory of the long, long ago. 
In his lucid intervals, when he could think 
connectedly at all, he cursed himself and his 
idiotic inspiration in language wihch was 





picturesque, but useless under the circum- 
stances; but the fourth day he felt just a 
trifle better. The steward guided his totter- 
ing steps on deck and tucked him up in his 
steamer chair in a protected spot. Edward 
was mildly interested to find that he could 
actually look at the billows for several mo- 
ments at a time and not feel very much 
worse. He wondered if he looked as badly 
as the big, fat man in the steamer chair on 
his right. He could not know, poor fellow, 
how much worse he looked. Then, there 
was the poor young lady in the chair at his 
left, who did not move—did not even raise 
her head. He felt sorry for the young lady 
in the steamer chair on his left. Not poig- 
nantly or enthusiastically sorry, but dreamily 
sorry. She was closely wrapped, and the 
hood of her cloak was pulled over her head. 
Her face was turned away. 

He felt mildly curious, when he did not 
happen to be thinking of the billows or of 
the fat man in the steamer chair on his right, 
as to her face. He sometimes almost wished 
that she would turn her face toward him. 
He did not wish this violently or acutely. 
- ee he wondered if he wished it at 
all. 

It did not matter. Nothing mattered. 

By and by, he turned from gazing at the 
waves, and the young woman’s wan face was 
turned toward his. 

It was entirely without emotion that he 
said “Mabel!” 

And she said, “Edward!” 

People who have been so near death re- 
turn to the enthusiasms of ordinary life 
slowly. 

They looked at each other, listlessly, for 
quite a long time. 

“Papa,” she said slowly, at length, “Papa 
—said—must—take — flying — trip — Eng- 
land.” (Long pause). “Coaxed—him—let— 
me—come—too. Get—sea-legs—on.” 

“Me—too,” responded young Herrmann, 
irrelevantly. “‘Where’s—papa?” 

“State—room,—yet. Says—now—changed 
—mind. Stay—other—side—some—time.”’ 

““Me—too!” responded young Herrmann, 
almost spiritedly. 

And gazing listlessly into each other’s 
eyes, after a time, they dropped off to sleep. 


eH He SH 
The Celibacy of Man. 


By NorvE.t HaArRIsON. 
‘Or by the way,” said Bob, “you know 


that thing my aunt gave me on 

Christmas? It’s just occurred to me 
that the jeweler may exchange it for some- 
thing.” 

“He’d be a fool if he ever welcomed that 
back into the fold again,” returned Sydney, 
“but you might have a try.” 

; Groves got up and put some coal on the 
ire. 

“Bob,” he said, with his back to the two 
young men at the table, “I’m an older man 
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than you, and, without any undue boastful- 
ness, I may add, a wiser. Keep your aunt's 
gift! Keep it under lock and key! Throw 
away the key, lest you be tempted to unlock 
the lock. And pray continually that you 
may never take the broad road that leadeth 
to destruction and the jeweler’s.” 

“Why,” asked Bob, “Is it a magical any- 
thing? Or are you gone on my aunt? 

“Neither is possible,’ ’ interrupted Sydney 

“We have no time for Arabian Nights in 
these days, and your aunt has never fully re- 
covered from the measles. 

Groves came back to his seat at the table. 
He filled his pipe and then put it down 
again. 

“No, I gh smoke while I’m talking,” 
he said; interferes. There was a son 
once, ane father said to him: ‘My boy, 
I'm going to start you in business on the 
salary I give the other young clerks. Work 
your way up and show us what stuff you’re 
made of!’ 

“I dislike stories of peril and adventure,” 
murmured Sydney, 

“The son had no wish to be a self-made 
man,” Groves continued, “but he merely 
said, ‘All right, sir,’ and went out to buy an 
alpaca office coat. He afterward regretted 

lea this pur- 
=] chase. His 
salary ad- 
mitted of 
few coats, 
and it seem- 
ed __ selfish 
» to buy one, 
which could 
only give 
pleasure to 
himself.”’ 

‘‘Didn’t he 

dress——”’ 

“Simply 

and to Fhe 
_ point. His 
wardrobe 
























**He took it out 

and won- 
dered how much 
it cost.” 
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contained no duplicates. He had, however, 
sufficient clothing to become eng aged to be 
married.” 

“How in thunder could he?” cried Bob, 

“there are lots of thing to do when you're 
engaged besides dressing. There are flor- 
ists to pay, and confectioners to pay and—” 

“And the devil to pay, if you forget the 
other gentlemen,” finished Sydney 

“But maybe she wasn’t used to 
tributes. Perchance she was the 
daughter.” 

“No, she was the daughter of a lady and 
not a landlady. The words pie and boarder 
were alike unknown to her. She called for 
the usual treatment, and he gave it to her. 
He took to walking briskly to his place of 
business, instead of riding rapidly, as hither- 
to. He got out of the habit of smoking cer- 
tain brands of cigars, and acquired the habit 
of smoking certain other brar ls. In this 
way, he supplied her with violets, fresh and 
candied. But, unlike Cleopatra, ‘age can 
wither’ flowers, and custom something 
else stale candy, and the man began to 
yearn with his whole soul to give her some 
less ephemeral token of his love.” 

“Which brings us to the peril and adven- 


expensive 
landlady’s 





ture,’ interposed Sydney—‘Kleptomania?”’ 

“No, unlimited meditation. The result of 
which was, that he omitted buying a dress 
suit, and bought a gold-backed brush and 
comb.” 


“He might have gotten silver,” protested 
Bob, “then he could have bought new 
trousers, anyhow.” 

“The young lady seemed much pleased, 
so much so, that a week later she gave the 
man a present, a gold paper knife. The 
man never read, unless the pages were al- 
ready cut, so he put the knife away, and for- 
got all about it—for a time. Fool that he 
was, he ought to have kept on forgetting 
all about it.” 

“What did he do when he remembered?” 

“He took it out and looked at it, and won- 
dered how much it cost. Then he looked at 
it some more and wished he had the price 
to buy her something with. Then—” 

*You don’t mean to say he sold it?” said 
Bob, incredulously. 

“It depends on what you mean by sold it! 
He didn’t hand it over to the jeweler and 
get a roll of bank notes for it. He did 
hand it over to the jeweler and get a—a fan 
for omg 

“For her? Well, I'll be hanged!” Bob 
took his cigarette out of his mouth and 
whistled. 

“That beats the Jews,” said Sydney. “A 
gallant from the Ghetto wouldn’t treat his 
financée out of her own pocketbook. Gad! 
it wasn’t such a bad idea, though.” 

“Tt was the worst idea he ever got into 
his head. He knew it, too, and he felt like 
a cur when he took the fan to the girl. But 
when she kissed him, he felt such a d—n 
nice cur, that, when, on his birthday, she 
sent him a chain thing, to hang his shaving 
ball on, he didn’t even take it out of the 
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box. Neither did the jeweler. He just 
called up the floorwalker, who said it was 
all right, and the man got a mirror to go 
with the brush and comb. It didn’t come 
out even, though. They gave him back 
$3.65, so he got some roses and sent them 
up to the girl. But he felt badly about it, 
and when she told him that night, that he 
‘ought not to have sent her those roses,’ 
he knew that she spoke the truth.” 

“Bob, we didn’t know how naughty the 
word was, did we?” said Sydney. “But we 
shall learn. Yes, indeed! Groves _ shall 
teach us.” 

“One day he went again to the jeweler’s,” 
went on Groves, unmindful of the inter- 
ruption. “He had been sick, and she had 
sent him her picture in a large gold frame. 
Before he got out of bed he separated the 
picture and the frame, and when he did got 
out he made a bee-line for the jeweler. It 
was the last trip of that kind he ever took.” 

“Why, didn’t she send him any more pres- 
ents?” 

“No; she didn’t send him any more pres- 
ents. He had a chat with her, which—but, 


ca wi 
Ba z=) 
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“*He said he could explain.”’ 


first he had a chat with the floorwalker. 
The floorwalker confided to him that he 
suspected foul play. He said that a female 
party had been exchanging articles, similar 
to those with which the man left the store, 
and he wanted to know what the game was. 
He—” ) 

“You mean to say that the girl had 
brought his things there right straight along, 
too!” Bob beat his fist upon the table in an 
ecstacy of enjoyment. “Oh! Groves, I hope 
so. I hope that’s what you mean. It is so 
awfully funny.” 

“Yes; that is what the man thought.” 

“Why, anybody would think so. It’s the 
funniest thing I ever heard. He didn’t feel 
like a cur any longer, did he?” 

“Yes, he did. But he felt as if curs had a 
better time than other dogs and people. He 
laughed heartily all day about it. He wanted 
to tell everybody he saw, but he couldn’t, 
till he saw the girl. He saw her that night.” 
“Was he going to tell her?” 
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“He was. He thought somebody ought 
to share the joke, and he knew she'd laugh 
over and blush over it, and maybe cry a lit- 
tle over it. And then he’d tell her how im- 
pecunious he was while his character was 
being found, and she’d call him ‘a dear, 
brave boy,’ and say it ‘took all her allow- 
ance to dress properly and they would love 
each other and believe in each other without 
any horrid presents.’ So he told her. She 
said she didn’t understand; so he told her 
over again, going into detail, and describ- 
ing his feelings at certain points and hint- 
ing at her’s at certain other points. 

“When he finished, she excused herself and 
left the room. She returned in a moment, 
with her hands full of things. It seemed to 
the man that she was carrying dozens of 
combs and brushes and mirrors and fans, but 







it turned out she only had one of each. She 
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gave them to him, one by one, naming 
them, which seemed to him quite unneces- 
sary, as she did so. She said she was sorry 
the handle of the fan was broken as he 
probably would not be able to realize much 
from the sale of it—and the man remem- 
bered now, what he had forgotten, in the 
very day of his merriment, that he had 
known the fan was damaged. Then she 
gave him the ring, and said if he hadn't 
sold it, she would like to have her picture 
returned. The man tried to take her hand 
He also tried to laugh. But both the girl 
and the laugh eluded him. No cur in the 
United States or Canada ever felt as he did 
then. He said he could explain, but she 
went up stairs while he was talking. 
“Then he went to the jeweler’s. He didn’t 
tell the floorwalker that he had ruined a 
man’s life, and made it necessary for him to 
carry one engagement outfit through the 
streets without any paper around it. He 
merely asked for a description of the fe- 
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male party who had been exchanging things, 
and when he learned that she wore spec- 
tacles and a cape, he thanked the floor- 
walker and left. The girl wore neither.” 

Bob and Sydney were laughing quietly 
together when Groves stopped speaking, but 
he didn’t seem to notice it. Presently Bob 
got up and walked over to the mantel. 

“She’s very pretty,” he said, stopping to 
look at the picture of a girl in a gold frame. 
“I’ve often noticed her. Is she why you 
never married?” 

“Why the man never married, Bob,” cor- 
rected Sydney. 

Groves said nothing. 
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Custer, a Memory. 
By CLARA Morris. 
I WONDER if one ever grows quite ac- 


customed to the manner in which 
memories spring at one from a flower’s 
perfume or a song’s refrain, from behind a 
picture, from a crumpled glove—anywhere, 
everywhere, memories may lie in ambush. 

The other day when I had been writing 
of the source of stage tears, I took up that 
battered old copy of “The Luck of Roaring- 
Camp,” which used to be called my “tear- 
bottle,’ and before returning it to its shelf, 
I absently fluttered the pages over, and so 
discovered some faintly-pencilled lines on 
one of the blank leaves at its back. I 
could feel a frown puckering my brow, for 
here was a breach of the law, since in my 
small realm books must be treated with re- 
spectful consideration. I turned to the of- 
fending writing. It was very dim and badly 
blurred. I read: ‘Leave train at” (blur) 
“Ambulance will be -waiting—not much 
style, but fairly comfortable—then you will” 
(blur) “if the mules hold out.” 

What on earth is it all about? I asked my- 
self. Ambulance—mules? I turned the leaf 
to find the beginning, and lo! as the tears 
rushed into my eyes, I found myself am- 
bushed, and powerless before memories 
grave and gay, as they sprang from behind 
the honored name there, stretching its pen- 
cilled length across the page, of Gen. George 
A. Custer. 

He had written it himself as he sat on the 
dressing shelf (chairs are always at a pre- 
mium in the theater), and with one elbow 
in dangerous proximity to the cold-cream 
box, while the other calmly rested in the 
middle of Evadne’s most puffed and jeweled 
fineries, he, for my new-made husband's 
benefit, wrote out directions that were to 
be as a lamp unto my feet in my promised 
visit to himself and wife—who were in his 
words to teach me something of life on the 
Plains. His verbal advice, as to my prep- 
arations for that visit, being: “Bring two 
riding habits, a hat with a brim and no fur- 
belows!” 

And standing with that book in my hand, 
I saw again the tall, yellow-haired, long- 





“Trying on the pee of his hand ms iit 
salve... my white powder 

mustached soldier, slowly trying “n the 
back of his hand my lip salve, my india ink, 
my rouge, my vermilion, my white powder, 
my pink powder, making a streak of each; 
smelling and tasting everything on the 
dressing-table, drinking more than his fair 
share of my coffee, and then filling the cup 
with water to hide his wrong-doing. Put- 
ting on Evadne’s dagger and drawing it 
from its sheath to show me where and how 
I would have to strike in order to reach a 
vital spot with so short a blade. Holding up 
her jeweled stomacher to the light and 
wishing old Chief Roman-Nose might clap 
his venomous bad eye on that once. ass- 
ing his hand approvingly over a lustrous 
satin, because “that was his Libbie’s color.” 

Yes, his dancing eye, his infectious laugh, 
often rising above the tumult of the or- 
chestra, all came back to me as did that June 
day, when acting upon his advice, I packed 
two habits, a brimmed hat, some simple 
garments and no furbelows, and with plenty 
of Florida water and cold-cream in my trav- 
eling bag—wind-chap and sunburn being 
expected—a bundle of light literature beside 
it, tickets already in purse, I retired in high 
spirits, having left nothing but the locking 
of my trunk and the sending of a telegram 
for the morning, on which I was to start 
for my visit on the Plains. 

And I rose to see pale, downcast faces! 
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No eye that would meet mine. The paper 
was not at my plate. Then coffee was urged 
upon me so anxiously, that I knew some- 
thing had gone wrong, but I never guessed 
—dear Heaven, I never guessed! I dimly sus- 
pected something about the road—a bridge, 
wash-out—and then I had the paper, and 
the great letters danced until together they 
spelled “Massacre,” and faded, then grew 
strong and clear again, spelling: “Custer 
and his entire command annihilated at the 
Rosebud River—river, and’—I was in a 
windy darkness, that to me means fainting. 

All that day I hid my face and wept si- 
lently for those brave men, lying stark be- 
neath the blazing sun, hacked out of all like- 
ness to the God who had made them in his 
image, until, with a cry of pity, my 
thoughts turned to the women who were 
doomed to vain waiting all their lives 
through, for the return of those fierce riders, 
who charging through a veritable hell, this 
side of the grave, attained God’s peace be- 
yond it! 


Hoss-hair Snakes. 
By TRUMAN ROBERT ANDREWS. 


Sile sez it’s so, an’ Sile he knows; 
Fer he knows ev’ry thing. 

Why Sile he growed th’ apple-tree 
Down where us fellers swing! 

He sez he ’members jes’ ez well, 
More’n twenty year ago 

He dug a hole an’ put it in, 
An’ he jes’ knowed 'twould grow. 


An’ Sile sez ’at he knows it’s true; 
His gran’pap tol’ him so: 

He’s seen it, too, jes’ heaps o’ times— 
Onct not long ago. 

Th’ hoss-hairs must be long an’ white 
Ter make th’ bestes’ ones. 

Y’u put ’em in th’ bar’l where 
Th’ rainin’ water runs. 


; 
An’ shore ez fate, Sile sez it’s true, 
Nine days is all it takes 
A-soakin’ in that bar’l thar 
Ter make them hoss-hairs snakes! 
Sile sez thar’s lots o’ crank idees; 
He’s hearn folks tell jes’ loads; 
But two things shore is hoss-hair snakes 
An’ gittin’ warts from toads. 
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“‘Twatch you 
with duster 
and dishes.’» 


Christine. 


By HAYDEN CARRUTH. 


‘““Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor's maid 


servant.”” 


Christine, as you flit at your duties, 
And trip down the balustered stair, 

I ask myself, Where are the beauties 
That can with you, Christine, compare? 

I watch you with duster and dishes— 
(Your beauty, Christine, you 

blame!)— 

Oh, if only that horses and wishes 

Were practically, Christine, the same! 


must 


Christine, you go in at the back door, 
But I vow if a house were but mine, 
The front of it never should lack door 
To welcome a presence like thine! 
Each time as you stepped from your car- 
riage 
And swept up the path like a queen,— 
(Ah, what might have happened wich mar- 
riage!)— 
This door should» swing wide, my Chris- 
tine! 


Inside, by the fireplace, to meet you, 
Christine, I am sure I should wait; 
Inside, by the fireplace, I'd greet you, 
And ask you, Christine, Why so late? 
But, Christine, with ifs and with maybes 
My fancy no longer may soar; 
Dear Christine, I’ve several babies,— 
I was wed in the year eighty-four! 
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ell me, © Wind of the Wandering Waters, 
Cc Singing the sibillant song of the sea, 
Wiby blow ye the breath of the Orient’s daugbters, 
That langorous, sensezstirring perfume, to me? 


Wiby tell pe of lands where the jessamine clingetb, 
Out=breatbing its spirit in love’s ecstacp— 
Of gardens where nigbt=long the nigbtingale singetb 
. Awaiting the coming of love, and of me? 


Wour witcbery, Wind of the Wandering Waters, 
Exert pe in vain, ape, and fruitless pour art 

Wiben ye chant of the charm of the Orient’s daugbters 
There’s one in the bomeland that boldetb my beart ! 


Edna Kingsley Wiallgec. 
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SHARP SHINNED HAWK. 























